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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., October 31, 1898. 

Sim: I have the honor to transmit herewith an article on fish as food, 
prepared by C. I’, Langworthy, of this Office, under the supervision of 
Prof. W. O. Atwater, special agent in charge of nutrition investigations, 
in accordance with instructions given by the Director of this Office. 

The article is largely based on the investigations of Professor Atwater 
ou the chemical composition and nutritive values of food fishes and 
aquatic invertebrates, the results of which were published in the reports 
of the United States Fish Commission for 1880, 1883, and 1888. Other 


publications of the Fish Commission as well as reports of the New 

Jersey Experiment Stations (1838-1892) have been consulted, material 

from other authoritative sources has also been incorporated, and the 

practical application of scientific investigations regarding the food 

value of fish has been pointed out and illustrated. The publication of 

this article as a Farmers’ Bulletin is respectfully recommended, 
Respectfully, 


A. C. TRUE, 
Director. 
Hon. JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
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Fish AS FOOD. 


INTRODUCTION. 


As ordinarily used, the term fish includes, besides the fish proper, 
many other water animals, as oysters, clams, and other mollusks; lob- 
sters, crawfish, crabs and shrimps; and turtle and terrapin. The term 
sea food is often used to cover the whole group, or, more particalarly, 
salt water food products as distinguished from those of fresh water. 

Fish in one form or another is almost universally recognized as one 
of the important food materials, and enters to a greater or less extent 
into the diet of very many if not most American families. Few, how- 
ever, have any adequate conception of the great importance of the 
fisheries of the United States and of the immense amount of nutritive 
material which is every year taken from the salt and fresh waters of 
this country. From recent data collected by the United States Fish 
Commission, if appears that more than 616,000,000 pounds of fish, crus- 
taceans, etc., are annually taken from the waters of the New England 
States; over 596,000,000 pounds from the Middle Atlantic States; over 
59,000,000 from the South Atlantic States; 84,000,000 from the Gulf 
States; 147,000,000 from the Pacific States, and 64,000,000 from Alaska, 
The products of the fisheries of the Great Lakes exceed 108,000,000 
pounds annually and the interior fisheries 19,000,000 pounds. In the 
case of such products as clams, scallops, and oysters the weight of the 
edible portion only has been taken into account. The interior fisheries 
of Vermont are included with those of New England, the fisheries of 
New York and Pennsylvania on the Great Lakes with those of the 
Middle Atlantic States, and the fisheries of the east coast of Florida 
with those of the Gulf States. The data for the Great Lakes embrace 
only those States not having coast fisheries, but include the fisheries of 
the Ohio River for Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. The figures for the inte- 
rior States are confined to States not having coast or Great Lake 
fisheries. In addition, thousands of pounds of fish are annually caught 
by sportsmen, but statistics of the amount are not available. 

The total weight of these products as they leave the hands of the 
fishermen is about 1,696,000,000 pounds, representing, as the value of 
the catch, $47,180,000. By the processes of canning, salting, smoking, 
and otherwise preserving, the value of the fish is very much inereased. 

Of the very large quantity of fish annually placed on the American 
market, the greater part is consumed at home althorgh a portion is 


prepared in various ways for export. 
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The preference for fresh-water or salt-water fish is a matter of indi- 
vidual taste. Both are, so far as known, equally wholesome. The 
market value of fish is affected by various conditions. Among these 
are the locality from which they come, the season in which they are 
taken, and the food on which they have grown. In general, it may be 
said that fish from clear, cold, or deep water are regarded as preferable 
to those from shallow or warm water, while fish taken in waters with a 
rocky or sandy bottom are preferable to those from water with a muddy 
bottom. Some fish, for instance shad, are at their best during the 
spawning season, while others should not be eaten during this period. 
Those fish which teed on small erustacea and other forms of animal and 
vegetable life, which are their natural food, are preferable to those living 
upon sewage and other matter which may contaminate the waters, 
(See p. 29.) 

The mode of capture also affects the market value. Fish caught by 
the gills and allowed to die in the water by slow degrees, as is the case 
where gill nets are used, undergo decomposition very readily and are 
inferior for food. Fish are often landed alive and allowed to die slowly. 
This custom is not only inhumane, but lessens the value of the fish. It 
has been found that fish killed immediately after catching remain firm 
and bear shipment better than those allowed to die slowly. The quality 
of the fish is 6ften injured by improper handling in the fishing boats 
before placing on the market. Improvement in chilling apparatus 
and in other lines have made it possible to bring fish to market from 
distant fishing grounds in good condition. 

The flavor of oysters is affected more or less by the locality in which 
they have grown, those from certain regions being regarded as of very 
superior quality. The season of the year affects the market value of 
oysters, although it is noticeable that as methods of transportation 
and preservation improve, the oyster season becomes longer. This may 
also be said of lobsters, crabs, etc. Extended investigations, including 
the conditions affecting the growth and food value of oysters, their 
parasites and diseases, etc., have been carried on by the New Jersey 
Experiment Stations. These investigations have shown that oysters 
rapidly deteriorate when removed from the water, through the ferment- 
ative action of bacteria; and that oysters in spawn deteriorate more 
rapidly than at any other season at the same temperature. However, 
oysters which are ready to spawn are considered especially palatable if 
cooked soon after removal from the sea bed. 


PREPARING FISH FOR MARKET. 


Fish are sold either “round,” i. e., whole, or dressed. Sometimes only 
the entrails are removed. Often, however, especially when dressed for 
cooking, the head, fins, and, less frequently, the bones, are removed. 
This entails a considerable loss in weight as well as of nutritive material. 
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It has been assumed that in dressing fish the following percentages are 
lost: Large-mouthed black bass, sea bass, cisco, kingfish, mullet, white 
perch, pickerel, pike, tomcod, weakfish, and whitefish, each, 174 per 
ecnt; small-mouthed black bass, eel, Spanish mackerel, porgy, and turbot, 
each, 135 per cent; butter-fish, 124 per cent; shad, 11 per cent; and brook 
trout, 16$ per cent. More recent figures for loss in weight in dressing 
are as follows: Bullhead, 50 per cent; buffalo-fish and lake sturgeon, 
40 per cent; carp and sucker, 35 per cent; fresh-water sheepshead, 2¢ 
per cent; grass pike, black bass, white bass, yellow perch, and salmon, 
15 per cent; and eels, 10 per cent. 

Fresh-water and salt-water fish alike are offered for sale as taken 
from the water, and preserved in a number of ways. In some cases 
preservation is only to insure transportation to remote points in good 
condition. Low temperature is the means most commonly employed 
for this purpose. . By taking advantage of the recent improvements in 
apparatus and methods of chilling and freezing, fish may be shipped 
long distances and kept a long time in good condition. Some of the 
dangers from eating fish which is not in good condition are pointed out 
on p. 29. 

Large quantities of fish are dried, salted, and smoked, the processes 
being employed alone or in combination. These methods insure pres- 
ervation, but at the same time modify the flavor. Several fish products 
are also prepared by one or more of these processes. Caviare, which 
may. be cited as an example, is usually prepared from sturgeon roe by 
salting. The methods of salting and packing vary somewhat and give 
rise to a number of varieties. Although formerly prepared almost 
exclusively in Russia, caviare is now made to a large extent in the 
United States. 

When fish are salted and cured, there is a considerable loss in weight 
due to removal of the entrails, drying, ete. Codfish lose 60 per cent 
in preparation for market. If the market-dried fish is boned, there is a 
further loss of 20 per cent. The loss in weight of pollock from the 
round to the market-dried fish is 60 per cent; haddock, 62 per cent; 
hake, 56 per cent; and cusk, 51 per cent. 

The canning industry has been enormously developed in recent years 
and thousands of pounds of fish, oysters, lobsters, ete., are annually 
preserved in this way. In canning, the fish or other material is heated 
(the air being sometimes exhausted also) to destroy micro-organisms, 
and sealed to prevent access of air which would introduce micro- 
organisms as well as oxygen. Thus the canned contents are preserved 
from oxidation and decomposition. The processes of canning have been 
much improved, so that the original flavor is largely retained, while 
the goods may be kept for an indefinite period. Fish, as well as meat, 
is usually canned in its own juice or cooked in some form. Sardines 
and some other fishes are commonly preserved by canning in oil. 

Various kinds of fish extract, clam juice, ete., ave offered for sale. 
These are similar in form to meat extract. There are also a number of 
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fish pastes and similar products—anchovy paste, for instance—which 
are used as relishes or condiments. 

Preservatives such as salicylate of soda are employed to some extent 
in fish. and especially oysters for shipping. The extended use of such 
materials is not desirable since some of them are justly regarded ag 
harmful. 

Oysters aud other shellfish are placed on the market alive in the 
shell or are removed from the shell and kept in good condition by chill. 
ing or other means. Oysters in the shell are usually transported in 
barrels or sacks. Shipmentis made to far inland poiuts in refrigerator 
cars and to Europe in the cold-storage chambers of vessels. Large 
quantities of shellfish are alsocanned. Oysters are often sold as they 
are taken from the salt water. However, the practice of “ freshening,” 
“fattening,” or “floating” is very widespread—that is, oysters are 
placed in fresh or brackish water for a short period. They become 
plump in appearance and have a different flavor from those taken 
directly from salt water (see p. 16). As noted on page 29, care should 
be taken that the oysters are fattened in water which is not contami- 
nated by sewage. 

Lobsters, crabs, and other crustacea are usually sold alive. Some- 
times they are boiled before they are placed on the market. Large 
quantities of lobsters, shrimps, and crabs are canned. 

Turtle and terrapin are usually marketed alive. Turtle soup, how- 
ever, is canned in large quantities. Frogs are marketed alive or 
dressed. The hind legs only are commonly eaten. Frogs may be eaten 
in all seasons, but are in the best condition in fall or winter. 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FISH. 
COMPOSITION OF FISH. 


Fish contain the same kind of nutrients as other food materials, 
In general it may be said that food (fish, meat, cereals, vegetables, etc.) 
serves a twofold purpose: It supplies the body with material for build- 
ing and revairing its tissues and fluids, and serves as fuel for main- 
taining body temperature and for supplying the energy necessary for 
muscular work. 

The body is like a machine, with food for its fuel. The body differs 
from a machine, however, in that the fuel, i. e., food, is used to build it 
as well as to supply it with energy. Further, if the body is supplied 
with more food than is needed, the excess can be stored as reserve 
material, usually in the form of fat. In the furnace fuel is burned 
quickly, yielding heat and certain chemical products—carbon dioxid, 
water vapor, and nitrogen. In the body the combustion takes place 
much more slowly, but in general the final products are thesame. The 
combustion of nitrogen is, however, not so complete as in a furnace, 
Due allowance is made for this fact in calculations involving the ques- 
tion of the energy which food will furnish, 
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Food consists of an edible portion and refuse, i. e., bones of fish and 
meat, shells of oysters, bran of wheat, ete. Although foods are so dif- 
ferent in appearance, chemical analysis shows that they are all made 
up of a comparatively small number of chemical compounds. These 
are water and the so called nutrients, protein or nitrogenous materi- 
als, fat, carbohydrates, and ash, or mineral matter. Familiar examples 
of protein are lean of meat and fish, white of egg, casein of milk (and 
cheese), and gluten of wheat. Fat is found in fat meats, fish, lard, fat 
of milk (butter), and oils, such as olive oil. Starches, sugars, and woody 
fiber or cellulose form the bulk of the carbohydrates. Certain carbo- 
hydrates are fourd in meat and fish, although the amount is not large. 
The protein, fats, and carbohydrates are all organic substances—that 
is, they can be burned with the formation of various gases, chiefly car- 
pon dioxid and water, leaving no solid residue. The mineral matters 
will not burn and are left behind when organic matter is ignited. By 
analysis the nutrients have been found to be made up of a compara- 
tively small number of chemical elements in varying combinations. 
These are nitrogen, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, phosphorus, sulphur, eal- 
cium, magnesium, sodium, potassium, silicon, chlorin, fluorin, and iron, 
Doubtless no single nutrient contains all these elements. The body 
tissues and fluids contain nitrogen; and hence protein, which alone 
supplies nitrogen to the body, is a necessary factor in food. All the 
nutrients except mineral matter contain carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
and can supply them to the body. Protein, fat, and carbohydrates are 
all sources of energy. 

The value of a food for building and repairing the body is shown by 
its chemical composition—that is, by the amount of the different nutri- 
ents which it contains. Some other means is necessary to show its 
value as a source of energy. It is known that all energy may be meas- 
ured in terms of heat. In order to have some measure for expressing 
the amount of heat, the calorie is taken as a unit. Roughly speaking, 
this is the amount of heat required to raise the temperature of 1 pound 
of water 4° F. One pound of sugar or starch would, if burned and all 
the heat utilized, raise 1,860 pounds of water 4 degrees in temperature; 
or it would raise 5 gallons of water from the freezing point to the boil- 
ing point, but would not cause it to boil. 

The number of calories which different foods will supply may be 
determined by burning them in an apparatus called a calorimeter, or 
by taking the sum of the calories which it is calculated the protein, fat, 
and carbohydrates making up the food would furnish. It has been 
found by experiment that the fuel value of a pound of protein as ordi- 
narily burned in the body is 1,860 calories; the fuel value of a pound 
of carbohydrates is the same; while that of a pound of fat is 24 times 
as great. 

The value of a food is usually judged by several different standards, 
Thus it must be digestible and palatable, furnish the nutrients needed 
by the system in proper amounts, and be reasonably cheap. 
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The relative nutritive value of any food is shown by comparing its 


compusition with other foods. 


Table 1 shows the composition of a 


numbzr of food fishes, fresh and preserved in a variety of ways; oysters, 
clams, and other mollusks; lobsters, shrimps, crawfish, and crabs; turtle 


and terrapin, and frogs’ legs. 


For purposes of comparison the analyses 


of a number of kinds of meat, vegetables, and other common food 


materials, are included. 

In several cases the analysis of fish, whole and dressed, is given, 
Usually the composition of the dressed fish was computed from that of 
whole fish with the aid of the figures for loss of weight in dressing for 


market, mentioned on page 9. 


TABLE 1.—Composition of fish, mollusks, crustaceans, ete. 





Kind of food material. 


Fresh fish. 


Alewife, whole 


Bass, large-mouthed black, dressed. .. 
Bass, large-mouthed black, whole .... 
Bass, small-mouthed black, dressed .. 
Bass, small-mouthed black, whole .... 


Bass, sea, dressed 

Bass, sea, whole 

Bass, striped, dressed...... 
Blackfish, dressed . - 
Bluefish, dresscd 
Butterfish, dressed 


Carp (E uropean analysis) 
Cod, dressed 


Cusk, dressed 

Eel, salt-water, dressed... 
Flounder, common, dressed... 
Flounder, winter, dressed ......... 
Hake, dressed 

Haddock. dre-sed 

Halibut, dressed 


Mackerel. dressed 
Mackerel, Spanish, dressed 
Mackerel, Spanish, whole 
Mullet, dressed 

Mullet, whole 

Perch, white, dressed... 
Perch, white, whole . 
Perch, yellow, dressed. 
Pickerel, dressed 
Pickerel, whole 

Pike, dressed 

Pike, whole 

Pollock, dressed 
Pompano, dressed .... 
Porgy, dressed 

Porgy, whole 

Red grouper, dressed . 

Red snapper, dre ssed.. 
Salmon, California (sections) 
Salmon, Maine, dressed... 
Shad, dressed 

eee 
Shad, roe 

Smelt, whole 

Sturgeon, dressed 
Tomcod, dressed 
Tomceod, whole 

Trout, brook, dri ssed 
Trout, brook, w hole 
Trout, lake, dressed 
Turbot, dressed 

Turbot, whole.... 
Weaktish, dressed 
Wealsfish, whole 
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TABLE 1.—Composition of fish, mollusks, crustaceans, etc.—Continued. 





Refuse| ial | 
| Jarbo-| * 4) Total! Fuel val- 
Kind of food material. (bone, | sqit.| Wa | Pro- r- | al nutri-| ue per 


skin, | é . 
ete.). py j ents. | pound, 


ter. | tein. 


Fresh fish—Continued. | , 
poe sae . Per et. Calories. 


Whitefish, dressed 43.6 39. SP Olsen sce eld 385 
Whitetish, whole 53.5 | 32. . § : 320 
General average of fresh fish as sold.| 42 ; 2. 300 


Preserved fish. 


Mackerel, ‘‘ No.1,” salted .. 3. ¢ A 28.1 | 14.7 | 15. ; |: .f 910 
Cod, salted and dried bs ia ea 4 | fe : 315 
Cod, “boneless codiish,” salted and | 

| 425 


7 : . 1,530 
Herring, salted, smoked, and dried ...| 4] 65) .3120.21 8. Po ¥ 45 
Haddock, ‘* Findon haddie,” salted, 
BINOKER, ANA CIOU, <n ce cc cdbcncdses | 32. 1. 9.2 | 16. ‘ 2 305 
Halibut, salted, smoked, and dried....| 6 ‘ | } ‘ 945 
Sardines, canned 955 
Salmon, canned 005 
Mackerel, canned 735 
Mackerel, salt, canned 155 
Tunny (horse-mackerel), canned 
Haddock, smoked, canned 
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Mollusks. 
Oysters, solids 
Oysters, in shell 
Oysters, canned 
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Crustaceans. 





Lobster, in shell 8 
) Lobster, canned 18. 
J } 9 
0 Crab, in shell 7. 
0 Crab, canned | 15. 
> Shrimp, canned 25. 
0 General average of crustaceans (ex- | 

’ clusive of canned) 4. 


Terrapin, turtle, cte. 
Terrapin, in shell 
Green turtle, in sheil 
Average of turtle and terrapin 
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The above list includes the more important food fishes, water inverte. 
‘brates, etc. There are numbers of other fish which are eaten to a 
greater or less extent. In general it may be said their composition 
would be similar to that of the fishes included in the table. It is 
noticeable that many kinds of fish which are known to be wholesome 
are seldom eaten. Among others may be mentioned the whiting, or 
silver hake, and the sea robin. The latter are taken in enormous 
quantities in certain regions. This prejudice against certain fish is 
largely local; for instance, skates are eaten on the western coast of the 
United States, but until recently they were regarded as of no value in 
the East. A few years ago sturgeon and eel were not, generally eaten. 
To-day sturgeon is much prized, and in regions where it was formerly 
worthless commands a high price. 

In a number of cases cited in the table above more than one speci- 
men was analyzed, although only the averages are given in the table, 
In such cases the samples showed more or less variation in total nutri- 
ents, but the variation was due more especially to the fats. Thus the 
fat in the flesh of seven specimens of shad ranged from 6.5 to 13.6 per 
cent; in fresh mackerel from 2.2 to 16.3 per cent, and in fresh halibut 
from 2.2 to 10.6 per cent. The protein and mineral matters remained 
practically the same in all thesespecimens where the wide fat variation 
was noticeable, an increase of fat being marked by a decrease of water. 

It will be seen from the table that fish is essentially a nitrogenous 
food. In this it resembles meat. Neither fish nor meat is a source of 
carbohydrates. Oysters contain some carbohydrates, but the foods 
which supply this group of nutrients most abundantly are the cereal 
grains. 

Tn general, it may be said that fish, meat, eggs, milk, ete., also cereals 
and vegetable foods, all supply fat, the amount varying in the different 
materials. Fish usually contains less fat than is found in meat. There 
is, however, much difference in the fat content of the various kinds of 
fish. They may, indeed, be roughly divided into three classes: ‘The first 
class would include those containing over 5 per cent fat; the second 
those containing between 2 and 5 per cent, and the third those contain- 
ing less than 2 per cent. The first group would include such fish as 
salmon, shad, herring, Spanish mackerel, and butter-fish; the second, 
white fish, mackerel, mullet, halibut, and porgy; the third, smelt, black 
bass, bluefish, white perch, weakfish, brook trout, hake, flounder, yellow 
perch, pike, pickerel, sea bass, cod, and haddock. 

The so-called nitrogenous extractives (“‘meat extract”), contained in 
small quantities in fish as in other animal foods, are doubtless useful in 
nutrition, although their function is not definitely known, 

The place of fish in the diet, if judged by its composition, is the same 
as that of meat; that is, it is supplementary to cereals and other veg- 
etables, the most of which, as wheat, rye, maize, rice, potatoes, etc., are 
deficient in protein, the chief nutrient in the flesh of fish. 
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Preserved fish, as a rule, show a small percentage of refuse, with the 
exception of a few kinds which are preserved whole. The percentage 
of actual nutrients is much larger than in the corresponding fresn 
fish, owing to the removal of a large part of the refuse and more or less 
water. The gain in nutrients is mostly represented by protein, which 
is the most valuable nutrient. 

Canned fish, which is in effect cooked fish, compares favorably as 
regards composition with the fresh material. Generally speaking, the 
amount of refuse is small, since the portions commonly rejeeted in prep- 
aration for the table have been removed before canning. 

Shellfish resemble meat and food-fishes in general composition. They 
contain, however, a small amount of carbohydrates. Oysters are the 
most important of the shellfish, judging by the relative amount con- 
sumed. Speaking roughly, a quart of oysters contains on an average 
about the same quantity of actual nutritive substances as a quart of 
milk, or three-fourths of a pound of beef, or 2 pounds of fresh cod- 
fish, or a pound of bread. But while the weight of actual nutriment 
in the different quantities of food materials named is very nearly the 
same, the kind is widely different. That of the lean meat or codfish 
consists mostly of protein, the substances whose principal function is 
to make or repair blood, muscle, tendon, bone, brain, and other nitrog- 
enous tissues. That of bread contains considerable protein, but a 
much larger proportion of starch, with a little fat and other eompounds 
which serve the body as fuel and supply it with heat and muscular 
power. The nutritive substance of oysters contains considerable protein 
and ‘fuel ingredients. Oysters come nearer to milk than almost any 
other common feod material as regards both the amounts and the rela- 
tive proportions of nutrients. 

Apparently as the oyster grows older, at least up to a certain time, 
not only do the proportions of flesh and liquids increase more rapidly 
than the shells, but the proportion of nutrients in the edible portion 
increases also; that is to say, 100 pounds of young oysters in the shell 
appear to contain less of flesh and of liquids than 100 pounds of older 
ones, and when both have been shucked a pound of shell contents from 
the older oysters would contain more nutriment than a pound from the 
younger. 

Considering the edible portion of the oyster, after it has been removed 
from the shell, the differences in different specimens are much greater 
than is commonly supposed. This is apparent when a comparison is 
made of either the flesh (meat) or liquids (liquor) of different speci- 
mens, or the whole edible portion, the meat (solids) and liquor together. 
The percentage of water in the edible portion of different specimens of 
oysters which were analyzed in experiments conducted for the U.S. 
Fish Commission varied from about 83.4 to 91.4 per cent, and averaged 
87.3 per cent. This makes the amounts of “water-free substance,” 
i.e., actually nutritive ingredients, vary from 16.6 to 8.6 and average 
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12.7 per cent of the whole weight of the edible portion (shell contents) 
of the animals. In other words, the nutritive material in a quart (about 
2 pounds) of shell contents (solids) varied from 2} to 54 ounces. 

With oysters, long clams, and round clams in the shell there is 
naturaily a large percentage of waste, as the shell is a large portion of 
the total weight. The average of 34 specimens of oysters in the shell, 
for instance, shows only 2.3 per cent of actua: nutrients. Clams and 
mussels show a somewhat higher percentage. 

Where these various shellfish are purchased as “solids ”—that is, 
removed from the shell—a comparatively high price is usually paid, 
Where they are purchased in the shell, there is a very large percentage 
of waste. The conclusion is therefore warranted that, from a pecuniary 
standpoint, they are not the most economical of foods for the consumer. 
On the other hand, they have a useful place in the diet in helping to 
supply the variety which is apparently needed to insure the best work- 
ings of the digestive system. Often flavor has a value which can not 
be estimated in dollars and cents. 

As already explained, if is a common practice of oyster dealers, 
instead of selling the oysters in the condition in which they are taken 
from the beds in salt water, to place them for a time—forty-eight hours, 
more or less—in fresh or brackish water, in order, as the oystermen 
say, to “fatten” them, the operation being also called “ floating” or 
“laying out.” By this process the oyster acquires plumpness and 
rotundity, and its bulk and weight are so increased as materially to 
increase its selling value. The belief is common among oystermen that 
this “fattening” is due to actual gain of flesh and fat and that*the 
nutritive value of the oyster is increased by the process. They find 
that the oysters “fatten” much more quickly in fresh than in brackish 
water. Warmth is so favorable to the process, that it is said to be 
sometimes found profitable to warm artificially the water in which the 
oysters are floated. Although oysters are generally floated in the shell, 
the same effect is commonly obtained by adding fresh water to the 
oysters after they have been taken out of the shell. Oysters lose much 
of their salty flavor in “ floating,” and it is a common experience of 
oystermen that if the “fattened” oysters are left too long on the floats 
they become “lean” again. It does not seem probable that the oysters 
would secure food enough to make appreciable gain in weight in the 
short time in which they remain in the fresh or brackish water. 

It is known that when a solution of salts is separated by a suitable 
membrane from water containing a lesser quantity of salts in solution 
that the passage of salts immediately begins from the concentrated to 
the dilute solution. This is practically the condition which exists when 
the oyster is transferred from salt to fresh or brackish water. The 
fleshy portions of the body which are inclosed in a membrane contain 
saltsin solution. As long as the oyster stays in salt water the solution 
of salts within its body would naturally be in equilibrium with the 
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water outside. When the oyster is brought into fresh or brackish 
water—i. e., into a more dilute solution—it might be expected that the . 
salts in the more concentrated solution within the body would pass out 
and a larger amount of fresh water enter and produce such a disten- 
sion as actually takes place during floating. Careful experiments have 
shown that this supposition is entirely correct—that is, the oysters 
actually gain in weight. This is due largely to the fact that they lose 
mineral matter and gain a considerable amount of water. At the same 
time there is a slight loss of nutrients. When in their natural condi- 
tion oysters contain from one-eighth to one-fifth more nutritive material 
than when fattened. In the opinion of very many consumers the 
improvement in appearance and flavor due to the removal of the salts 
more than compensates for the loss in nutritive value. It seems also 
to be a matter of common opinion that oysters keep better when part 
of the salts has been removed by “floating.” However, the experi- 
ments of the New Jersey Stations have shown that freshened oysters 
will not remain alive as long as those taken directly from salt water, 
Freshening increases very rapidly the rate of weakening and decay 
(the life period being reduced one-half). 

Trequently oysters become more or less green in color. There isa 
widespread opinion that “greening” is injurious. The color has been 
attributed to disease, to parasites, and to the presence of copper. It 
is in reality due to the fact that the oysters have fed on green plants of 
very simple structure which are sometimes found in abundance in brack- 
ish or salt water. The green coloring matter of the plants is soluble 
in the oyster juices and colors the tissues. The opinion of those who 
have investigated the matter carefully is that the green color is harm- 
less. In Europe green oysters are more highly prized than others. The 
green color may be removed by placing the oysters for a time in water 
where the green plants are not abundant. 

Lobsters, crabs, shrimps, and crawfish are shown by analysis to con- 
tain a fairly large percentage of nutrients. This is more noticeable 
when the composition of the flesh alone is considered. Lobsters and 
similar foods are prized for their delicate flavor. Except in certain 
regions where they are very abundant and the cost correspondingly 
low they must be regarded as delicacies rather than as staple articles 
of diet. This is, however, a condition entirely apart from their compo- 
sition. Judged by this alone, they are valuable foods, and may profit- 
ably be employed to give variety to the diet. 

Although the total amount of turtle and terrapin used in the United 
States is considerable, the quantity is small as compared with the con- 
sumption of such foods as fish proper and oysters. As shown by their 
composition, turtle and terrapin are nutritious foods, although, under 
existing conditions, they are expensive delicacies rather than staple 
and economical articles of diet. 
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The total amount of frogs consumed per year for food is considerable, 
As shown by analysis, frogs’ legs contain a considerable amount of 
protein, Only the hind legs are commonly eaten. The meat on other 
portions of the body is edible, although the amount is small, and is 
eaten in some localities. The prejudice which formerly existed against 
frogs’ legs as a food was doubtless based on their appearance or some 
similar reason, as they are known to be wholesome. 


COST OF PROTEIN AND ENERGY IN FISH AND OTHER FOOD 
MATERIALS. 


As previously stated, the two functions of food are to furnish protein 
for building and repairing the body and to supply energy for heat and 
muscular work. Although fish and mezts in general may be regarded. 
as sources of protein, they nevertheless furnish considerable energy. 
Indeed, those containing an abundance of fat supply a large amount of 
energy—that is, havea high fuel value. If a food contains little protein 
or energy and is high in price, it is evident that it is really an expen- 
sive fuod. On the other hand, a food may be high in price but in 
reality be cheap, since it furnishes a large amount of protein or energy 
or both. Foods which supply an abundance of protein or energy or 
both at a reasonable price are evidently of the greatest importance 


from an economical standpoint. 
In Table 2 is shown how much a pound of protein, or 1,000 calories 


of energy, would cost when supplied by a number of kinds of fish and 
other foods at certain prices. 


TaBLE 2.—Comparative costs of protein and energy as furnished by a number of food 
materials at certain prices. 


Pa Cost of | Cost of 
" — rice per| protein | energy 
Kind of food material. pound. per per 1.000 

pound. | calories, 


Codfish 

Codtish steak 

Blue fish .... 

Halibut ... 

Cod, salt... 

Mackerel. salt 

NRG 665 5s on dus lad pbc atau nsess seteonddesehnemeengneuneasnaed 
Oysters, ‘‘solids” (30 cents per quart) 

Oysters, ‘‘solids”’ (60 cents per quart) 

Beef, sirloin 


Beef, stew meat 
Beef, dried *‘chipped” 

Mutton chops (loin) 

Mutton leg 

Pork roast (loin) 

Pork, smoked ham 

Milk (7 cents per quart) 

Milk (6 cents per quart) 

Lobster 

Wheat flour 

Sica e sacias aman sedes an nab atcehodeavennhivessesdpudabens vad 
Potatoes (90 cents per bushel) 
Potatoes (45 cents per bushel) 
Cabbage 

Corn, canned . 

Apples 

Bananas... 

Strawberries ... 
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In the table the prices per pound have been selected from the best 
data available. It is of course impossible to set any one price which 
shall represent the cost of these materials per pound in all sections of 
the country and’at all times ofthe year. It is probable that the prices 
given represent more nearly those found in the eastern part of the 
country than in the southern, central, and western sections, where most 
of the food materials are usually somewhat cheaper. 

It is to be noted that the cost of 1 pound of protein and 1,000 calories 
of energy have no direct relation to each other. A pound of protein 
would be sufficient for a workingman nearly four days, while 1,000 
calories of energy would be less than one-third the amount required 
per day. By dividing the cost of 1 pound of protein by 4 and multi- 
plying the cost of 1,000 calories of energy by 3.5 results are obtained 
which show the relative cost of the protein and energy suflicient for 
one day as furnished by the different food materials. Thus it would 
take 25 cents’ worth of salt mackerel at 10 cents a pound to furnish 
one day’s supply of protein, while the corresponding energy would 
require 38 cents’ worth. Seven cents’ worth of flour would furnish the 
protein and 5 cents’ worth the energy required for one day. It is of 
course understood that no one food material could furnish the nutri- 
ents in the proper proportions for adults under ordinary conditions of 
health and activity. The values expressed in the table simply show 
the relative value from a pecuniary standpoint of the different foods as 
a source of protein on the one hand and of energy on the other. 

It will be seen from the above table that at 25 cents a pound it would 
take $1.53 worth of sirloin steak to furnish a pound of protein, while 
the same amount could be obtained in 77 cents’ worth of beef round 
at 14 cents a pound, 71 cents’ worth of cod steak at 12 cents a pound, 
44 cents’ worth of salt cod at 7 cents a pound, or 27 cents’ worth of 
wheat flour at 3 cents a pound. In like manner the cost of 1,000 calories 
of energy would vary in these same food materials from 36 cents, as 
furnished by the cod steaks, to 2 cents as furnished by the flour. 

It is evident that at the prices given the fruits are the most expen- 
sive sources of protein, mollusks and crustaceans next, and the cheaper 
meats and fish, with the cereals the least expensive. As regards 
energy, on the other hand, mollusks and crustaceans are by far the 
most expensive sources, followed by fish and many kinds of meat, while 
the cereals are the most economical. 


DIGESTIBILITY OF FISH. 


The term digestibility, as commonly employed, has several significa- 
tions. To many persons it conveys the idea that a particular food 
agrees with the user. It is also very commonly understood to mean 
the ease or rapidity of digestion. One food is often said to be prefer- 
able to another because it is more digestible, i. e., is digested in less 
time. A third meaning, and one which is usually understood in scien- 
tific treatises on such subjects, refers to the completeness of digestion. 


. 
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For instance, two foods may have the same composition, but, owing to 
differences in mechanical condition or some other factor, one may be 
much more completely digestible than the other; that is, give up more 
material to the body in its passage through the intestimal tract. 

The agreement or disagreement of a particular food with any person 
is largely a matter of individual peculiarity. When foods habitually 
disagree with a person, and there is reason to believe that there is pro- 
nounced. indigestion, the advice of a competent physician is needed, 
since the nourishment of an abnormal or diseased body is a matter 
properly included under the practice of medicine. 

In so far as ease or rapidity of digestion implies a saving of energy 
to the body, it is a matter of importance. Llowever, little is known 
concerning relative rapidity of digestion within the body. Most of the 
current statements which refer to this are apparently based on experi- 
ments carried on outside the body by methods of artificial digestion, 
Such experiments imitate as closely as possible the conditions in the 
body, bzrt itis not at all certain that they are exactly the same. The 
application of the results of such experiments is properly the province 
of trained investigators, who, it is worthy of note, are much more guarded 
in their statements than less well-informed persons. 

Numbers of artificial-digestion experiments haye been made with 
fish. These indicate that fish is less quickly digested than beef, being 
about equal to lamb in this respect. Lowever, as compared with other 
foods, the difference in digestibility of fish and meat is not very great. 
Before sweeping deductions are wade the thoroughness with which 
fish is digested should also be taken into account. 

A number of experiments have been made with man to learn how 
thoroughly fish is digested and to compare it in this respect with other 
foods. In these experiments the food and feces were analyzed. Deduct- 
ing the nutritive material excreted in the feces from the total amount 
consumed in the fuod showed how much was retained by the body. It 
was found that fish and lean beef were about equally digestible. In 
each case about 95 per cent of the total dry matter, 97 per cent of the 
protein, and over 90 per cent of the fat were retained by the body. 
Other experiments of the same character indicate that salt fish is less 
thoroughly digested than fresh fish. 

A number of similar experiments have been made on the digestibility 
of milk, eggs, bread, potatoes, and other animal and vegetable foods. 
From them some general deductions have been drawn. Leaner meats 
are probably more easily digested than those containing more fat, and 
the leaner kinds of fish, such as cod, haddock, perch, pike, bluefish, 
etc., are more easily and completely digested than the fatter kinds, as 
salmon, shad, and mackerel. Generally speaking, it has been found 
that the protein of vegetable foods is less digestible than that of animal 
foods. For instance, one-fourth or more of the protein of potatoes and 
beans may escape digestion and thus be useless for nourishment. This 
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is perhaps entirely due to the mechanical condition in which the protein 
occurs in vegetable foods; that is, it is often inclosed in cells which 
have hard walls and are not acted upon by the digestive juices. Itis 
ordinarily assumed that the small amount of carboliydrates in meat 
and fish is entirely digested. Carbohydrates other than fiber, which 
make up the larger part of the vegetable foods, are very digestible. 
The fat in both animal and vegetable foods differs in digestibility under 
varying conditions. No marked difference in the digestibility of the 
fat in the two classes of food can be pointed out. 

Persons differ in respect to the action of foods in the digestive appa- 
ratus; and fish, like other food materials, is subject to these influences 
of personal peculiarity. 

The nutritive value of shellfish, as of other fish, depends to a consid- 
erable extent upon their digestibility; but so little is known upon this 
point that but little can be said with certainty here. Perhaps the most 
that can be said is that while there are people with whom such foods 
do not always agree, yet oysters belong to the more-easily digestible 
classof foods. So faras can be learned no experiments have been made 
which show how thoroughly crabs, clams, and other crustacea, turtle 
and terrapin, and frogs’ legs are digested. 


PLACE OF FISH IN THE DIET. 


° 
The chief uses of fish as food are (1) to furnish an economical source 


of nitrogenous nutrients and (2) to supply the demand for variety in 
the diet, which increases with the advance of civilization. 

Inspection of a considerable number of dietary studies of families of 
farmers, mechanics, professional men, and others, carried on in different 
regions of the United States, shows that from one-half to two-thirds of 
the protein of the food is obtained from animal sources—i. e., meats, 
nilk, eggs, and fish. In most cases fish furnish less than 5 per cent 
of the animal protein, showing to what a limited extent this food is used 
in the average household. It is not improbable that in communities 
where fisheries constitute the principal industry much larger quanti- 
ties are consumed. It has been found that the laborers employed in 
the fisheries in Russia consume from 26 to 62 ounces of fish daily, 
This, with some bread, millet meal, and tea, constitutes the diet 
throughout the fishing season. These quantities are unusually large, 
but no bad effects are mentioned as following the diet. 

There is a widespread notion that fish contains large proportions of 
phosphorus, and on that account is particularly valuable as brain food. 
The percentages of phosphorus in specimens thus far analyzed are not 
larger than are found in the flesh of other animals used for food. 
But, even if the flesh be richer in phosphorus, there is no experimental 
evidence to warrant the assumption that fish is more valuable than 
meats or other food material for the nourishment of the brain. 
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The opinion of eminent physiologists is that phosphorus is no more 
essential to the brain than nitrogen, potassium, or any other element 
which occurs in its tissues. The value commonly attributed to the phos. 
phorus is based on a popular misconception of statements by one of the 
early writers on such topics. In discussing the belief that “ fish con. 
tains certain elements which are adapted in a special manner to renovate 
the brain and so to support mental labor” a prominent physiologist says, 
“There is no foundation whatever for this view.” 

It is well understood that persons in varying conditions of life and 
occupation require different kinds and quantities of food. For the 
laboring man doing heavy work the diet must contain a comparatively 
large amount of the fuel ingredients and enough of the flesh-forming 
substances to make good the wear and tearof the body. These materials 
are all present in the flesh of animals, but notin the requisite proportions, 
Fish and the leaner kinds of meat are deficient in materials which yield 
heat and muscular power. When, however, fish and meat are supple- 
mented by bread, potatoes, etc., a diet is provided which will supply 
all the demands of the body. Where fish can be obtained at low cost 
it may advantageously furnish a considerable portion of the protein 
required, and under most conditions its use may be profitably extended 
solely on the plea of variety. 

It should be stated that most physiologists regard fish as a particu- 
larly desirable food for persons of sedentary habits. While, so far as 
can be learned, such statements do not depend upon experimental evi- 
dence, they are thought to embody the result of experience. 


PREPARING FISH FOR THE TABLE. 


Fish is prepared for the table in a variety of ways, which are described 
in detail in books devoted to cookery. A few words, however, may not 
be inappropriate on the general methods of cooking and possible loss 
of nutrients involved. 

Fish is commonly boiled, steamed, broiled, fried, or baked, or may be 
combined with other materials in some made dish. When boiled, it is 
stated that the lossin weight ranges from 5 to 30 per cent. One experi- 
menter gives 26 per cent as the average. This loss is largely made up 
of water—that is, the cooked fish is much less moist than the raw, 
Little fat or protein is lost. So far as known, experiments have not 
been made which show the losses by other methods of cooking. It is, 
however, probable that there would be usually a very considerable loss 
of water. 

In most cases fat or carbohydrates in the form of butter, flour, or 
other material are added to fish when cooked, and thus the deficiency 
in fuel ingredients is made good. Boiled or steamed fish is often accom- 
panied by arich sauce, made from butter, eggs, etc. Fried fish is cooked 
in fat, and baked fish is often filled with force meat, and may also be 
accompanied by a sauce. The force meat being made of bread, butter, 
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etc., contains fat and carbohydrates. In made dishes—chowders, fish 
pies, salads, ete.—fat and carbohydrates (butter, flour, vegetables, 
etc.), are combined with fish, the kind and amount varying in the indi- 
vidual cases. Furthermore, in the ordinary household, fisk or meat is 
supplemented by such foods as bread, butter, potatoes, green vegeta- 
bles, and fruit, That is, by adding materials in cooking and by serving 
others with the cooked product the protein of the fish is supplemented 
by the necessary fat and carbohydrates. 


DAILY MENUS CONTAINING FISH. 


ay tif 


By taking into account the chemical composition of a mixed diet and 
comparing it with accepted dietary standards it may be seen whether 
the diet is actually suited to the requirements of the body; that is, 
whether it supplies sufficient protein and energy and whether it supplies 
them in the right proportions. 

A number of sample menus are given on pp. 24-27, which show that 
the desired amounts of protein and energy may be readily supplied by 
a diet containing a considerable amount of fish. These menus (which 
are based in part on dietary studies and other food investigations of 
this Department covering a wide range and extending over several 
years) are not intended as formulas for any family to follow, but simply 
as illustrations of the way in which menus containing the proper pro- 
portions of nutrients may be madeup. The ingenuity of the housewife 
and her knowledge of the tastes of the family will suggest the special 
dishes and combinations suited to her needs. It is not assumed that 
any housewife will find it convenient to follow exactly the proportions 
suggested in the menus. The purpose is to show her about what 
amounts and proportions of food materials would give the required 
nutrients. 

With reference to the following menus several points should be borne 
inmind. The amounts given represent about what would be called for 
in a family whose demand for food would be equivaient to four full- 
grown men at ordinary manual labor, such as machinists, carpenters, 
nill workers, farmers, truckmen, ete., according to the usually accepted 
standards. It is ordinarily assumed that an average man in health per- 
forming a moderate amount of muscular work requires per day about 
0.28 pound protein and 3,500 calories of energy, the latter being sup- 
plied in small part by protein, but mostly by fat and carbohydrates. 
Men in professional life, performing less muscular work, require smaller 
amounts. Accepted dietary standards for such men call for 0.22 to 0.25 
pound protein and from 2,700 to 3,000 calories of energy in the daily 
food. The amount of mineral matter required is not stated, since there 
is little accurate information available on this point. A diet made up 
of ordinary foods and supplying the necessary amounts of protein and 
energy would undoubtedly supply an abundance of mineral matter. 
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It has been found that women and children consume somewhat lesg 
food than men. The assumption is usually made that, provided q 
woman is engaged in some moderately active occupation she requires 
about eight-tenths as much food as a man. 

In caleulating the results of dietary studies (which may be most con. 
veniently expressed in amounts for one man for one day), it is further 
assumed that a boy 14 to 16 years old requires about cight tenths ag 
much food as a man at moderate muscular labor; a girl 14 to 16 years 
old, about seven-tenths; a child 10 to 13, about six tenths; one 6 to9 
years old, about five-tenths; one 3 to 5, about four-tenths, and an infant 
under 3 years, about three-tenths. 

As previously stated, the quantities in the sample menus are for four 
men at moderate muscular work or an equivalent number of men, 
women, and children. A family might, for example, consist of a 
mechanie and wife, with four children, two girls of 12 and 6 and two 
boys of 10 and 8 years, respectively. Jere it would be assumed that 
the man would be engaged at moderately hard manual work. Accord: 
ing to the above factors, this family would be equal in food consumption 
to 4 men at moderate muscular exercise (1.0+0.8+0.6+4 0.64 0.5+ 0.5=4), 
In the same way a day laborev’s family consisting of a father and mother 
with three children under 7 years of age would be equivalent to 3 men 
with moderate muscular exercise (1.0+-0.8+0.5+4 0.44 0.3=3), and would 
require three-fourths the quantities indicated in the following menus: 


Menu I.—For family equivalent to four men at moderate muscular work, 


‘ iz ratcht. | 2 | Fuel 
Food material. | Weight.| Protein. | value. 


Breakfast. s. Oz.| Pounds. | Calories. 
Oranges 0. 012 300 


Rolled oats: 
SE GaccentcndGecues sadeddsnccewshbebesdsetoensbeseednnesdccecousaue . 462 


Omelet (8 eggs) 
Butter for frying 
Johnnycake a 





Boiled cod, fresh 
Hollandaise sauce: 


Yolks of 2 eggs 4 
PT RIONED 5..an cnnicusinie saneweeengaaseaerh cause sehnescacksknankivabadeneee 
Potatoes 
PN vide wicenccnces ccs duncenscosépeey sananbedmeccbNemariucmeswasene 
Butter 


aComposition of cooked material. 
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Menv I.—For family equivalent to four men at moderate muscular work—Continued. 


Food material. 


Supper. 
Scalloped oysters: 
OYStCTS . 22. eee c wen ere eee cence ence meee cent eweenenentneaenensenne 
Crackers ..... 
Butter 
Milk 
French fried potatoes ............s.cs.ccee 
Lard (taken up in frying)............. 


Sliced bananas. 


Total per day 


Total for one man 


MENu II.—For family equivalent to four men at mode 


Fuel 


| 
| Protein. 
value, 


| Weight. 


Oz.| Pounds. | 

0} .120 
| 025 
. O01 


| Lbs. Caiories. 
2 60 








rate muscular work, 





Food material. 


Breakfast. 


Creamed codfish: 
Salt codfish 


Iintter 
Flour 
Baked potatoes a 


Cotlee 


Fish soup: 
Halibut 


Butter 


(Onion, salt, pepper) ...- 

Roast lamb, loin b 
Green peas ¢ 

* Butter 
Mashed potatoesa - 

3read 
Batter 
Apple pie 


Lobster salad: 
Lobster meat 
Yolks of 3 eggs 
Butter or oil 
Milk.... 
Sugar... 
(Vinegar, 

Biscuit 


| Fnel 


| 


Protein. 


| 


Weight. value. 


Calories. 
253 
$25 


220 


Lbs. Oz. | Pounds. 
8 -lll 





Total per day ........... chuacéecacauedcswadebeWenenacnedguacpane is 


Total for one man 


a Composition of cooked material. 


bd A larger roast would ordinarily be cooked. The amount given would be sufficient for one meal. 


¢ Weight with pods. 
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MENU III.—For family equivalent to four men at moderate muscular work. 


Fuel 


Food material. Weight. | Protein.| vajue, 


Breakfast. | Pounds. | Calories. 

Bananas or grapes . 009 325 

Rolled oats: 

Oats .... a 465 

Milk ... F 120 

BASSE onc ons <ccconsevevcevese 235 
Creamed dried beef: 

585 
1€3 
220 
French fried potatoes 

Lard (taken up in frying) 
Bread 





Halibut steak ............ $id SWE RORNSS ONS ROS EDEEY odaKess SeGRERAENE SSS 
MD A —nicaccdessbicbeecacacedawoessaeecssciepanap es 
Tomatoes (or half the amount of parsnips) 

Bread 


Caramel custard: 
Milk 


Saimnon croquettes: 
Canned salmon 
Mashed potatoes a 
Butter 


Lard (taken up in frying) 
Preserves 


. 249 | 4, 484 


III cena wciidndheedine save hsscatas cdcacansetsacetpeacuns |- le ee ~~ 13,770 


° 


Total for one man 


aComposition of cooked material. 


MeENv IV.—for family equivalent to four men at moderate muscular work, 





Food material. Weight. | Protein. i wel 


Breakfast. 

Oatmeal: Lbs. Oz.| Pounds. | Calories. 
Oatmeal . 042 465 

120 
235 
1, 733 
310 
1, 148 
660 
250 


Broiled salt mackerel 


ONoaenae. 


1,790 
465 
430 
910 
6u0 


s# Composition of cooked material. 
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Menu IV.—For family equivalent to four men at moderate muscular work—Continued. 


| 
Food material. Weight. | Protein. 
| 


Fuel 
value. 


Dinner—Continued. 

Baked apples: | Lbs. Oz. | Pounds. | Calories. 
APPIOS . . cccccccccccccccceves ccccccvcscceccccccs ccescesccsescocesoes | i © 255 
Sugar 2 235 
Cream | ‘ 223 


Rin ccsneusedadesadaddndecesshaaddadedesageeutabawbbonmaaaudad | 4, 973 
Supper. 
Oyster stew: 

“ 1 pint oysters ; 220 
1 pint milk... -| . 03 325 
Butter < < 440 
Crackers ..ccce- . 5 - 08 746 

‘ 610 
Butter ° 440 
Currant jam e 546 

! 688 
250 





ih) 
Total per day 


Total for one man 


The weights of fish, meats, and vegetables given in the menus are for 
these articles as found in the market. The fish and meats will include, 
as a rule, more or less bone, and the vegetables considerable skin and 
other parts, which are inedible and are rejected. In estimating the 
nutrients allowance is made for what has been found to be the average 
proportion of bone in different cuts of meats. In vegetables it is 
assumed that from one-sixth to one-fifth will be rejected in preparing 
them for the table. The weights of the breakfast cereals are for these 
in the dry condition before cooking. 

The values given for tea or coffee are obtained by taking account of 
the sugarand milk or cream consumed withthem. The infusion of tea 
or coffee contains little, if any, nutritive material. The value of tea 
and coffee in the diet depends upon their agreeable flavor and mild 
stimulating properties. 

The calculations of the quantities of nutrients contained in the differ- 
ent foods are based upon the average percentage composition of these 
materials. The fats and carbohydrates in the different food materials 
are not shown in the menus. The quantity of protein and the fuel 
value of the food are the values which are of special interest. The fuel 
value of the fats and carbohydrates is, of course, included in the figures 
for fuel value given. 

In the menus only such an amount of each food is indicated as might 
be completely consumed at each meal. Of course, in the ordinary 
household, there will usually be a rather larger quantity of the different 
dishes prepared than will be consumed at one meal, but the thrifty 
housekeeper will see to it that what is not used at one meal will be 
utilized for another. 
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Tt is not expected that each meal or the total food of each individual 
day will have just the amounts of protein and fuel ingredients that 
make a well balanced diet. The body is continually storing nutritive 
materials »nd using them. It is a repository of nutriment which is 
being constantly drawn upon and as constantly resupplied. It is not 
dependent any day upon the food eaten that particular day. Hence 
an excess one day may be made up by a deficiency the next or vice 
versa. Healthful nourishment requires simply that the nutrients as a 
whole during longer or shorter periods should be fitted to the actual 
needs of the body. 

It will be scen that in each of the menus suggested fish oceurs in at 
least two meals. However, in no case is the amount greater than expe- 
rience has shown may occur in actual dietaries. 

It is not the intention to suggest that a dict containing such quanti- 
ties of fish be followed every day, but rather to show that fish may be 
readily combined with other food materials to supply the protein and 
energy required. While it may profitably be used more frequently in 
many families than is at present the case, this is a matter of individual 
taste, 

The menus attempt to cover, as regards fish and other materials, a 
range in variety and combination such as might be found in an average 
well-to-do household. Individual tastes vary so much that no combi- 
nation which could be selected would meet them all. 

Nothing has been said of the cost of the foods used in the menus. 
All foods vary in price in different localities, and this is especially the 
case with fish. In general, it may be said that a large variety of fruits, 
vegetables, etc., increases the cost of a diet out of proportion to the 
nutritive matcrial furnished. Such foods, however, are valuable, since 
they possess agreeable flavor and so render the diet appetizing. It is 
also generally believed that the acids, salts, and similar materials in 
fruits and vegetables are of value in maintaining the body in health. 
The income of the purchaser should determine how varied the diet 
may be. 


POSSIBLE DANGERS FROM EATING FISH. 


In view of statements of a popular nature which have been made on 
the dangers from eating poisonous fish or from ptomaines contained in 
fish, a few words suinmarizing the actual knowledge on these topics 
seems desirable. 

There are severai species of fish which are actually poisonous. Few 
of them, however, are found in the United States, and the chances 
of their being offered for sale are very small. Such fish are mostly 
confined to tropical waters. 

Fish may contain parasites, some of which are injurious to man. 
These are, however, destroyed by the thorough cooking to which fish 
is usually subjected. 
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Ptomaines are poisonous bodies due to the action of micro-organisms, 
They are chemical compounds of definite composition and are elabo- 
rated by micro-organisms breaking down the complex ingredieuts of 
animal tissues, just as alcohol is due to the action of yeasts breaking 
down sugar, or as acetic acid is due to the action of Mycoderma aceti 
breaking down alcohol. The formation of ptomaines quite generally, 
although not always, accompanies putrefaction (often in its early 
stages), and, therefore great care should be taken to eat fish only when 
it is in perfectly good condition. Fish which has been frozen and, 
after thawing, kept for a time before it is cooked is especially likely to 
contain injurious ptomaines. 

Canned fish should never be allowed to remain long in the ean after 
opening, but should be used at once. There is some possibility of dan- 
ger from the combined action of the can contents and oxygen of the air 
upon the lead of the solder or the can itself. Furthermore, canned 
fish seems peculiarly suited to the growth of micro-organisms when 
exposed to the air. 

Finally, fish offered for sale should be handled in a cleanly manner 
and stored and exposed for sale under hygienic conditions. 

Oysters when “floated” or “fattened” should never be placed in 
water’ contaminated by sewage. Severe illness and death have resulted 
in a number of cases from eating raw oysters contaminated with sewage 
containing typhoid fever germs. 

It is only just to say that the dangers from parasites, micro-organisms, 
ptomaines, and uncleanly surroundings are not limited to fish. Under 
conditious which favor the growth of the micro-organisms, meat and 
other highly nitrogenous animal foods undergo decomposition resulting 
in the formation of ptomaines. Animal parasites may be acquired 
from flesh of various kinds if not thoroughly cooked, provided of course 
the flesh is infested. This danger is reduced by proper inspection. 
Vegetable foods also may become contaminated in various ways. The 
importance of measures to secure pure and wholesome food can nardly 
be overstated. The best interests of the people undoubtedly demard o 
strict and impartial supervision by public officers of the sale of toed 
products. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT oF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1905. 

Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith an article on fish as food, 
prepared by C. F. Langworthy, of this Office, in accordance with 
instructions given by the Director. In this bulletin the attempt has 
been made to provide a useful summary of data regarding the nutri- 
tive value of fish and its place in the diet. The article is largely based 
on the investigations of Prof. W. O. Atwater, chief of the nutrition 
investigations of the Oftice of Experiment Stations, on the chemical com- 
position and nutritive values of food fishes and aquatic invertebrates, 
the results of which were published in the reports of the United States 
Fish Commission for 1880, 1883, and 1888. Other publications of the 
Fish Commission, as well as reports of the New Jetsey Experiment 
Stations, have been consulted, material from other authoritative sources 
has been incorporated, and the practical applications of scientific inves- 
tigations regarding the food value of fish have been pointed out and 
illustrated. In preparing the present edition considerable new mate- 
rial has been added; the statistics of the fishery industry have, in so 
far as possible, been brought up to date; the tables and menus have 
been revised to include the results of analyses and experiments which 
have accumulated since the bulletin was first published, and a few other 
changes have been made which seemed desirable. 

The publication of this article as a Farmers’ Bulletin is respectfully 
recommended. 

Respectfully, A. C. TRugE, 
Director. 
Hon. James WILson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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FISH AS FOOD. 


INTRODUCTION. 


VALUE AND USE OF FISH. 


As ordinarily used, the term fish includes, besides the fish proper, 
many other water animals, as oysters, clams, and other mollusks; lob- 
sters, crawfish, crabs, and shrimps, and turtle and terrapin. The term 
“sea food” is often used to cover the whole group, or, more particu- 
larly, salt-water food produets as distinguished from those of fresh 
water. 

Fish in one form or another is almost universally recognized as an 
important food material, and enters to some extent into the diet of 
very many if not the majority of American families. Few, however, 
have any adequate conception of the great importance of the fisheries 
of the United States and of the immense amount of nutritive material 
which is every year taken from the salt and fresh waters of this country. 

From recent data collected by the United States Fish Commission it 
appears that more than 528,000,000 pounds of fish, crustaceans, etc., 
are annually taken from the waters of the New England States; over 
819,000,000 pounds from the Middle Atlantic States; over 106,000,000 
from the South Atlantic States; 113,000,000 from the Gulf States; 
217,000,000 from the Pacific coast; 96,000,000 from the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, and 166,000,000 pounds from Alaska. The 
products of the fisheries of the Great Lakes exceed 113,000,000 pounds 
annually, and of the minor interior waters 5,000,000 pounds. In addi- 
tion, thousands of pounds of fish are annually caught by sportsmen, 
but statistics of the amount are not available. In the case of the coast 
sections the statistics given above include only the coast fisheries. The 
interior fisheries of Vermont are included with those of New England, 
the fisheries of New York and Pennsylvania on the Great Lakes with 
those of the Middle Atlantic States, and the fisheries of the east coast 
of Florida with those of the Gulf States. The data for the Great 
Lakes embrace only those States not having coast fisheries, but include 
the fisheries of the Ohio River for Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. The 
figures for the interior States are confined to States not having coast 
or Great Lake fisheries. In all sections the data represent the pro- 
ducts as they leave the hands of the fishermen, except that in the 
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case of Alaska the figures include salmon after being canned or other. 
wise prepared for the market. In considering such products as clams, 
scallops, and oysters the weight of the edible portion only has been 
taken into account. 

The total weight of the fish products of the United States as they 
leave the hands of the fishermen is about 2,169,000,000 pounds, repre- 
senting in round numbers as the value of the catch $58,000,000. By 
the processes of canning, salting, smoking, and otherwise preserving, 
the value of the fish is very much increased. — 

Of the very large quantity of fish annually placed on the American 
market, the greater part is consumed at home, although a portion is 
prepared in various ways for export. 

The preference for fresh-water or salt-water fish is a matter of indi- 
vidual taste. Both are, so far as known, equally wholesome. Indeed, 
it may be said that in general the preference for one kind of sea food 
or another is quite largely a matter of circumstances. It is noticeable 
that many kinds of fish which are known to be good for food are sel- 
dom eaten. Among others may be mentioned the whiting, or silver 
hake, and the sea robin. The latter are taken in enormous quantities 
in certain regions. This prejudice against certain fish is largely local; 
for instance, skates are eaten on the western coast of the United States, 
but until recently they were regarded as of no value in the East. A 
few years ago sturgeon and eel were not generally eaten. To-day 
sturgeon is much prized, and in regions where it was formerly worth- 
less commands a high price. Many persons have a prejudice against 
frogs’ legs, while others consider them a great delicacy. In the United 
States they are now very commonly eaten, and frog raising for the 
market is more or less of anindustry. It is doubtful if Americans ever 
eat any portion except the legs of frogs, yet in many regions of Europe 
the bodies are also used. In Cuba and other localities squid tentacles 
are eaten, and are undoubtedly palatable when well prepared. An 
interesting change of opinion regarding the use of a sea product may 
be noted in the case of abalone, a large mollusk abundant on the Cali- 
fornia coast, which was formerly disregarded as a food product by 
Americans, but which, it is said, owing to its use by the Chinese, has 
become known and is relished. 


CONDITIONS WHICH AFFECT THE MARKET VALUE OF FISH. 


The market value of fish is affected by various conditions. Among 
these are the locality from which they come, the season in which they 
are taken, and the food on which they have grown. In general, it 
may be said that fish from clear, cold, or deep water are regarded as 
preferable to those from shallow or warm water, while fish taken i 
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waters with a rocky or sandy bottom are preferable to those from 
water witha muddy bottom. Some fish, for instance shad, are at their 
best during the spawning season, while others should not be eaten 
during this period. Those fish which feed on small crustacea and the 
other forms of animal and vegetable life, constituting their natural 
food, are preferable to those living upon sewage and other matter 
which may contaminate the waters. (See p. 32.) 

The mode of capture also affects the market value. Fish caught 
by the gills and allowed to die in the water by slow degrees, as is the 
case where gill nets are used, undergo decomposition very readily and 
are inferior for food. Fish are often landed alive and allowed to die 
slowly. This custom is not only inhumane, but lessens the value of 
the fish. It has been found that fish killed immediately after catching 
remain firm and bear shipment better than those allowed to die slowly. 
The quality of the fish is often injured by improper handling in the 
fishing boats before placing on the market. Improvements in trans- 
portation facilities and in other lines have made it possible to bring 
fish to market from distant fishing grounds in good condition. 

Fresh-water and salt-water fish alike are offered for sale as taken 
from the water, and preserved in a number of ways. In some cases 
preservation is only to insure transportation to remote points in good 
condition. Low temperature is the means most commonly employed 
for this purpose. By taking advantage of the recent improvements 
in apparatus and methods of chilling and freezing, fish may be 
shipped long distances and kept a long time in good condition. Some 
of the dangers from eating fish which is not in good condition are 
pointed out on page 30. 

The preservation of meat or fish by methods of cold storage has 
developed very greatly within recent years and has grown to be : 
very important industry. The process depends for its success quite 
largely upon the fact that the activity of micro-organisms, which 
cause putrefactive and other changes in food products, is lessened by 
cold. In addition to micro-organisms which are almost inevitably 
present, being found everywhere—in the air, in water, etc.—fish, like 
other meats, normally contain ferments which cause changes in com- 
position and flavor comparable in some ways with those caused by 
micro-organisms, though they differ in important respects. From 
recent investigations along these lines, the conclusion was reached 
that when meat is stored at the freezing point of water (32° F.) the 
activity of micro-organisms is checked, but the action of ferments 
normally present in the meat still continues, and it ripens, though it 
does not decay. Such stored meat was regarded as especially suited 
for roasting or broiling, though not as good as fresh meat for boiling. 
On the other hand, the conclusion was reached that fish can not be 
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satisfactorily preserved at 32° F., since this temperature is not suf. 
ficient to hinder the action of the ferments present in the fish flesh, 
though it checks the action of micro-organisms. The ferments acting 
upon the tissues in which they occur produce bodies of unpleasant 
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flavor and the fish becomes unpalatable, though it is not in any sense d 
decayed. To successfully hinder the action of the ferments a tem. r 
perature lower than 32° F. is needed. These facts are in accord with n 
the common practice of shipping fish frozen. Ic 
It is stated on good authority that in commercial practice 25° F, is ki 
regarded as the proper temperature for storing fish which has been Ww 
previously frozen. For dried fish the proper temperature is 25° F,, m 
for fresh fish 25 to 30° F., for oysters 33 to 40° F., for oysters in the ce 
shell 40° F., and for oysters in the tub 35° F. Oysters should not be fig 
frozen. It is claimed that oysters may be safely kept for six weeks at ce 
a temperature of 40° F., and an instance is recorded in which they J pe 
were kept ten weeks at this temperature for experimental purposes, Ww! 
According to the practice of a successful firm dealing in frozen fish, 
the fish, as they are unloaded from the boats, are sorted and graded be 
as to size and quality, then placed in galvanized iron pans about 2 feet — er 
long, covered with loosely fitting lids, and frozen by keeping them uc 
twenty-four hours at a temperature often as low as 16° below zero, wl 
The fish are removed from the pans in a solid cake and packed in tiers ro 
in the storehouse and marketed frozen. It is said that they may be an 
thus preserved indefinitely, though as a rule frozen fish are only kept § aln 
six to eight months, being frozen in the spring, when the supply is § the 
abundant, and sold in the winter or whenever fresh fish can not be § ex] 
readily obtained. Such frozen fish are commonly shipped in barrels J to 
packed with broken ice in such a manner that the water formed by § als 
the melting ice may readily escape. \ 
The flavor of oysters is affected more or less by the locality in which | due 
they have grown, those from certain regions being regarded as of very § in | 
superior quality. The season of the year affects the market value of § a ft 
oysters, although it is noticeable that as methods of transportation § rou 
and preservation improve, the oyster season becomes longer. This § hak 
may also be said of lobsters, crabs, etc. Extended investigations, L 
including the conditions affecting the growth and food value of § isa 
oysters, their parasites and diseases, etc., have been carried on by the § able 
New Jersey Experiment Stations. These investigations have shown § the 
that oysters rapidly deteriorate when removed from the water, through § som 
the fermentative action of bacteria; and that oysters in spawn deterio- § wou 
rate more rapidly than at any other season at the same temperature. Tl 
However, oysters which are ready to spawn are considered especially § and 
palatable if cooked soon after removal from the sea bed. pres 
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7 
PREPARING FISH FOR MARKET. 


Fish are sold either ‘‘ round,” i. e., whole, or dressed. Sometimes 
only the entrails are removed. Often, however, especially when 
dressed for cooking, the head, fins, and, less frequently, the bones are 
removed. This entails a considerable loss in weight as well as of 
putritive material. It has been assumed that in dressing fish the fol- 
lowing percentages are lost: Large-mouthed black bass, sea bass, cisco, 
kingfish, mullet, white perch, pickerel, pike, tomcod, weakfish, and 
whitefish, each 17.5 per cent; small-mouthed black bass, eel, Spanish 
mackerel, porgy, and turbot, each, 13.5 per cent; butter-fish, 12.5 per 
cent; shad, 11 per cent; and brook trout, 16.5 per cent. More recent 
figures for loss in weight in dressing are as follows: Bullhead, 50 per 
cent; buffalo-fish and lake sturgeon, 40 per cent; carp and sucker, 35 
per cent; fresh-water sheepshead, 23 per cent; grass pike, black bass, 
white bass, yellow perch, and salmon, 15 per cent, and eels, 10 per cent. 

Large quantities of fish are dried, salted, and smoked, the processes 
being employed alone or in combination. These methods insure pres- 
ervation, but at the same time modify the flavor. Several fish prod- 
ucts are also prepared by one or more of these processes. Caviar, 
which may be cited as an example, is usually prepared from sturgeon 
roe by salting. The methods of salting and packing vary somewhat 
and give rise to a number of varieties. Although formerly prepared 
almost exclusively in Russia, caviar is now made to a large extent in 
the United States. In methods of drying fish the Chinese are very 
expert, producing, among other goods, dried oysters, which are said 
to be palatable and of good quality. Dried fish and fish products are 
also important in the diet of the Japanese. 

When fish are salted and cured there is a considerable loss in weight, 
due to removal of the entrails, drying, etc. Codfish lose 60 per cent 
in preparation for market. If the market-dried fish is boned there is 
a further loss of 20 per cent. The loss in weight of pollock from the 
round to the market-dried fish is 60 per cent; haddock, 62 per cent; 
hake, 56 per cent; and cusk, 51 per cent. 

The Scandinavians make a nuynber of fish products in which the fish 
isallowed to ferment, the methods followed being in a way compar- 
able with those employed in the manufacture of sauerkraut. In Java 
the natives are very partial to fish which has undergone fermentation, 
sometimes apparently putrefactive and resulting in a product which 
would be considered entirely unfit for food from a western standpoint. 

The canning industry has been enormously developed in recent years 
and thousands of pounds of fish, oysters, lobsters, etc., are annually 
preserved in this way. In canning, the fish or other material is heated 
(the air being sometimes exhausted also) to destroy micro-organisms, 
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and sealed to prevent access of air, which would introduce micro. 
organisms as well as oxygen. Thus the canned material is preserved 
from oxidation and decomposition. The processes of canning haye 
been much improved, so that the original flavor is largely retained, 
while the goods may be kept for an indefinite period. Fish, as well 
as meat, is usually canned in its own juice or cooked in some form, 
though sardines and some other fishes are commonly preserved in oil, 

Various kinds of fish extract, clam juice, etc., are offered for sale, 
These are similar in form to meat extract. There are also a number 
of fish pastes and similar products—anchovy paste, for instance— 
which are used as relishes or condiments. 

Preservatives such as salicylate of soda are employed to some extent 
in marketing fish and especially oysters. The extended use of such 
materials is not desirable since some of them are justly regarded ag 
harmful. 

Oysters and other shellfish are placed on the market alive in the 
shell or are removed from the shell and kept in good condition by chill- 
ing or other means. Oysters in the shell are usually transported in 
barrels or sacks. Shipment is made to far inland points in refrigerator 
cars and to Europe in the cold-storage chambers of vessels. Large 
quantities of shellfish are also canned. Oysters are often sold as they 
are taken from the salt water. However, the practice of ‘* freshening,” 
“fattening,” or ‘‘ floating” is very widespread—that is, oysters are 
placed in fresh or brackish water for a short period. They become 
plump in appearance und have a different flavor from those taken 
directly from salt water (see p. 15). As noted on page 32, care should 
be taken that the oysters are grown and fattened in water which is not 
contaminated by sewage. 

Lobsters, crabs, and other crustacea are usually sold alive. Some- 
times they are boiled before they are placed on the market. Large 
quantities of lobsters, shrimps, and crabs are canned. 

Turtle and terrapin are usually marketed alive. Turtle soup, how- 
ever, is canned in large quantities. Frogs are marketed alive or 
dressed, and may be eaten at all seasons, but are in the best condition 
in the fall or winter. It is said that Minnesata is the center of the 
frog industry in the United States, the catch fora year being about 
5,000,000 frogs, or not far from 500,000 dozen pairs of frogs’ legs, the 
annual value of the frog business being upward of $100,000. 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FISH. 
COMPOSITION OF FISH. 


Fish contain the same kinds of nutrients as other food materials 
In general it may be said that food (fish, meat, cereals, vegetables, ete.) 
serves a twofold purpose: It supplies the body with material for build- 
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ing and repairing its tissues and fluids, and furnishes it with fuel for 
maintaining body temperature and for supplying the energy necessary 
for muscular work. 

In a way the body is like a machine, with food for its source of 
motive power. The body differs from a machine, however, in that the 
fuel, i. e., food, is used to build it ds well as supply it with energy. 
Further, if the body is supplied with more food than is needed, the 
excess can be stored as reserve material, usually in the form of fat. 
In the furnace, fuel is burned quickly, yielding heat and certain 
chemical products—carbon dioxid, water vapor, and nitrogen. In the 
body the combustion takes place much more slowly, but in general 
the final products are the same. The combustion of nitrogen is, how- 
ever, not so complete as in afurnace. Due allowance is made for this 
fact in calculations involving the question of the energy which food 
will furnish. 

Food consists of an edible portion and refuse, i. e., bones of fish and 
meat, shells of oysters, bran of wheat, ete. Although foods are so dif- 
ferent in appearance, chemical analysis shows that they are all made 
up of a comparatively small number of chemical compounds. These 
are water and the so-called nutrients, protein or nitrogenous materials, 
fat, carbohydrates, and ash or mineral matter. Familiar examples of 
protein are lean of fish and meat, white of egg, casein of milk (and 
cheese), and gluten of wheat. Fat is found in fat fish and meat, in 
lard, fat of milk (butter), and oils, such as olive oil. Starches, sugars, 
and woody fiber or cellulose form the bulk of the carbohydrates. Cer- 
tain carbohydrates are found in meat and fish, although the amount is 
not large. The protein, fats, and carbohydrates are all organic sub- 
stances—that is, they can be burned with the formation of various 
gases, chiefly carbon dioxid and water, leaving no solid residue. The 
mineral matters will not burn, and are left behind when organic matter 
isignited. By analysis the nutrients have been found to be made up 
of a comparatively small number of chemical elements in varying 
combinations. These are nitrogen, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, phos- 
phorus, sulphur, calcium, magnesium, sodium, potassium, silicon, 
chlorin, fluorin, and iron. Doubtless no single nutrient contains all 
these elements. The body tissues and fluids contain nitrogen; and 
hence protein, which alone supplies nitrogen to the body, is a neces- 
sary factor in food. All the nutrients except mineral matter contain 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, and can supply them to the body. 
Protein, fat, and carbohydrates are all sources of energy. 

The value of a food as a source of material for building and repair- 
ing the body is shown by its chemical composition—that is, by the 
amount of digestible nutrients which it contains. Some other means 
are necessary to show its value as a source of energy. It is known 
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that all energy may be measured in terms of heat. In order to have 
some measure for expressing the amount of heat the calorie is taken 
asaunit. Roughly speaking, this is the amount of heat required to 
raise the temperature of 1 pound of water 4° F. One pound of starch 
would, if burned and all the heat utilized, raise 1,900 pounds of water 
4° in temperature; or it would raise 5 gallons of water from the freez- 
ing point to the boiling point, but would not cause it to boil. 

The number of calories which different foods will supply may be 
determined by burning them in an apparatus called a calorimeter, or 



































































| 
by taking the sum of the calories which it is calculated the protein, | 
fat, and carbohydrates making up the food would furnish. It has been 
found by experiment that the fuel value of a pound of protein as ordi- ! 
narily burned in the body is 1,860 calories; the fuel value of a pound 
of carbohydrates is the same, while that of a pound of fat is 2.95 , 
times as great. f 
The value of a food is usually judged by several different standards, : 
Thus it must be digestible and palatable, furnish the nutrients needed E 
by the system in proper amounts, and be reasonably cheap. P 
r 5 . . . o : o ‘g ; 
The relative nutritive value of any food may be learned by compar- s 
sys : od = - 
ing its composition and energy value with similar data for other foods, k 
Table 1 shows the composition of a number of food fishes, fresh and Se 
preserved ina variety of ways; oysters, clams, and other mollusks; lob- at 
sters, shrimps, crawfish, and crabs; turtle and terrapin, and frogs’ legs. 8a 
For purposes of comparison the analyses of a number of kinds of F 
- . . 0 
meat, vegetables, and other common food materials, are included. tr 
In several cases the analysis of fish, whole and dressed, is given. B 2m 
Usually the composition of the dressed fish was computed from that of ta 
whole fish with the aid of the figures for loss of weight in dressing for We 
market, mentioned on page 7. Wh 
e,° ° as 
TABLE 1.—Composition of fish, mollusks, crustaceans, etc. 
[oe al eecus Tio ¢) ee | © 2 Mo 
Toa oe Carbo-| min- | Total | Fuel Cod 
Kind of food material. | ‘skin. | Salt. | Water. | YON | Fat. | hy- | eral | nutri- |value per Cod 
ete.) | 6.25) drates.| mat- | ents. | pound. al 
eH a ter. Cav: 
Ss Paine Pi fines oe Her: 
| | an 
FRESH FISH. | | | } | Had 
| Per ct. | Per ct.| Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Calories, an 
Alewife, whole.............. MBG Tease 37.6 9.8 Set acug ssh | 0.8] 13.0} a7 Hali 
Bass, large-mouthed black, | | | | | an 
I scan cts 0d aca csiencles | (ME Tsde cess 41.9 | 10.3 ele senna’ OG] Be} 08 Sard 
Bass, large-mouthed black, | | | Salm 
MNBL te ace iS i aa | 34.6] 8.5 phe Wezecas 5] 9.4 1 Mac! 
Bass, small-mouthed black, | | | Mac! 
Ms dec csccnaxpss sss Lt | 401) 17) 1.8]....... .7 | 18.7 6 Tun: 
Bass, small-mouthed black, | Hadc 
RES ararsinen aispccrasns 53.6 |....... eee, aT Aad... .6| 11.8 2m ae 
Bass, sea, dressed............ 8.1; scazes | 42.2} 10.5 oy Se .7| 11.4 200 
Bass, sea, whole............. Gs becicaae 34.8 | 8.7 Bi gcamsae -6 9.5 168 
Bass, striped, dressed........ Blesiawds cas 37.4 BO), BS... -5| 11.6 249 
Blackfish, dressed ........... BBS Lioness | 35.0 | RAT © Bbeaxies .5| 9.4 2M Oyste 
Bluefish, dressed ............ 48.6 |22222. O5) 9801 ch ens :7| 11.8 MH Ovste 
Butterfish, dressed .......... | ae | 45.8 | 11.8 Tee tiewekticd ot tt Ses 58 Oyste 
Butterfish, whole............ rey eageees 40.1} 108) 6.8 )0222222 ‘6 | 17.2 WH Scalic 
Carp (European analysis)..., 37.1 |....... Mette: We taeecane 91 14.5 263 Long 
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he Turbot, whole 
hat of a. dressed 
y feakfish, whole 
ng for Whitefish, dressed 
Whitefish, whole 
General average of fresh fish 
as sold 


LOM maIOOC 


have TABLE 1.—Composition of fish, mollusks, crustaceans, etc.—Continued. 
aken 
E ; 
ad oe | sca | Ash or'| 
to | — Lee Carbo-  min- | Total Fuel 
arch Kind of food material. in *| Salt. | Water.|""(y | Fat. | hy- | eral | nutri-|value per 
ate ' | ~ Ae drates. mat- | ents. | pound. 
vater | > [ | ter. 
reez- FRESH FISH—continued. | | | | 
| Per ct. | Di ct.| Perct. | Perct.| Per ct.| Per et. .| Calories. 
Cod, dressed 29.9 | 58.5 | 11.1 0.‘ 1 209 
ae Ce acai vagus : 2.4 | 17.0 | af 18.5 327 
Ay be Cusk, dressed 0 10.1 | “5 10.7 186 
r. Or Eel, salt-water, dressed oe 14.8 | 8 22.8 558 
’ Flounder, common, oe 5.8 6.4 | 6 7.3 
; Flounder, winter, dressed ... 7.0 | 6.3 ey 7.0 
tein, Hake, dressed 5 | oe I a oe 8.1 
Haddock, dressed .0 3.4 a 6 9.2 
been Halibut, dressed .......... z 5 FS 5.3 ; ; 6 
i. Herring, whole .7 | LS 3. ag 3.0 
ordi Mackerel, dressed : 3.7 | 6) 3é : 5.8 
Mackerel, Spanish, dressed. . 4 5.3 7 ia a 
ound Mackerel, Spanish, whole ... 9 | wk es § 3 
| 2.25 Mullet, dressed 2 | .9 2. .6 2.9 
- Mullet, whole 5 & pe 5 3.9 
Perch, white, dressed 4 8 .f .5 1 
Perch, white, whole 8.4 3 af 4 Es 
¢ Perch, yellow, dresse1 yi 8 5 - 4 
lards. Pickerel, dressed a2 .0 4 a 2.9 
» Pickerel, whole ............. 2.2 .9 a 6 LF 
: eded Pollock, dressed 3 4 -6 a 1 
Pompano, whole 5 | .3 4.3 5 5.1 
Porgy, dressed 6 | 8.6 2. on oa 
+ Porgy, whole 9 .4 = .6 4 
mpar Red grouper, dressed.... 5.0 a) af 5 9.2 
Pr Red snapper, dressed 3.7 ).6 oa va 6 
‘oods. Salmon, California (sections) 9 3.7 , 9 4 
h and Salmon, Maine, dressed <2 5.0 9. é 9 5.4 | 
Shad, dressed . 6 6 5. a 3.8 
x* % Shad, whole 3.2 4 8 on 9 
. lob Shad, roe oa | 3.5 3. 5 
> leo, ct 1 : .0 
legs. Sturgeon, dressed 57.4 | 5.1 6 A 
ids of Tomcod, dressed 9.6 | 4 .f 5 
Tomcod, whole 2.7 | 1.9 g A 
d Trout, brook, dressed 8.4 9 Eg at 
Trout, brook, whole 4 | 9 ft, .6 
iv: Trout, lake, dressed oe) 6.2 a 
piven, Turbot, dressed S12 | 8. 8 
7.3 | % Py 
5.1 | L aa 
0 1. 6 
.4 3.6 9 
2.5 : Py 


2.1 | 
-9 
2 | 
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.6 | 
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PRESERVED FISH. 


Mackerel, No. 1, salted 

Cod, salted and dried 

Cod, boneless codfish, salted 
and dried 


tes salted, 
and dried 
Haddock, salted, s 
and dried 
Halibut, salted, 
and dried 
Sardines, canned 
Salmon, canned 
Mackerel, canned 
Mackerel, salt, canned... 
Dny, canned | 
Haddoc +k, smoked, cooked, | 
SOG ditev db bdbeddcéaes 
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Oysters, in shell $B. 4b cesasa 
Oysters, canned : 
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Long clams, in shell 
Long clams, canned 
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MOLLUSKS—continued. 





Round clams, removed from | 
BG ins wweseescanen=tnoes+|oensecxs 
Round clams, in shell. 






I cnn taiciek an abies ad 
General average of mollusks | 







CRUSTACEANS. 





Crabs, canned.......... 
Shrimp, canned .. 
Fresh abalone...... 
Canned abalone, fles 
Canned abalone, liquid in 







General average of crusta- 
ceans(exclusiveofcanned 







TERRAPIN, TURTLE, ETC. 







Average of turtle and terra- | 





General average of fish, mol- | 








OTHER ANIMAL FOODS, 





Average of beef, veal, and ! 
EM ous avs tae sincsice's som 
Pork, side... 









VEGETABLE FOODS, 










Wheat bread (from patent 





Beans, dried....... 
a 
Cabbage......... 
Corn, canned...... 
Salad greens ...... 
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TABLE 1.—Composition of fish, mollusks, crustaceans, etc.—Continued. 
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The above list includes the more important food fishes, water inverte- 
brates, etc. There are numbers of other fish which are eaten toa 
greater or less extent. In general it may be said their composition 
would be similar to that of the fishes included in the table. 

In a number of cases cited in the table above more than one spec: 
men was analyzed, although only the averages are given in the table, 
In such cases the samples showed more or less variation in total nutri 
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ents, but the variation was due more especially to the fats. Thus the 
fat in the flesh of seven specimens of shad ranged from 6.5 to 13.6 per 
cent; in fresh mackerel from 2.2 to 16.3 per cent, and in fresh halibut 
from 2.2 to 10.6 per cent. The protein and ash or mineral matter 
remained practically the same in all the specimens where the wide fat 
variation was noticeable, an increase of fat being accompanied by a 
decrease of water. 

An extended study of the chemical composition of fish was recently 
carried on at the zoological station at Naples by Lichtenfeld. It was 
found that the composition of the muscular tissue changes periodically 
with age, nutrition, and reproduction. Under the influence of hunger 
the amount of water in the flesh is increased and the proportion of 
solids diminished. The richer the muscles in fat, the greater the loss 
as compared with lean fish. The amount of protein is also diminished 
not only in salmon, but in other sorts of fish. The amount of insolu- 
ble proteids is decreased while the proportion of soluble proteids may 
be either increased or lowered according to circumstances. Muscular 
activity in connection with hunger seems a condition especially suited 
to induce an increase of soluble proteids in fish flesh. 

It will be seen from the table that fish is essentially a nitrogenous 
food. In this it resembles meat. Neither fish nor meat is a source 
of carbohydrates. Oysters and other shellfish contain some carbohy- 
drates, but the foods which supply this group of nutrients most abun- 
dantly are sugar and the cereal grains. The place of fish in the diet, if 
judged by its composition, is therefore the same as that of meat—that 
is, it supplements cereals and other vegetables, the most of which, as 
wheat, rye, maize, rice, potatoes, etc., are deficient in protein, the 
chief nutrient in the flesh of fish. As regards the relative nutritive 
value of meat and fish, Atwater’s conclusion, from a large number of 
investigations, was that the only considerable difference is in the pro- 
portion of water and fat present. the flesh of the fish having water 
where meat has fat. 

In general, it may be said that fish, meat, eggs, milk, etc., also cereals 
and vegetable foods, all supply fat, the amount varying in the different 
materials. Fish usually contains less fat than is found in meat. There 
is, however, much difference in the fat content of the various kinds of 
fish. They may, indeed, be roughly divided into three classes: The first 
class would include those containing over 5 per cent fat; the second, 
those containing between 2 and 5 per cent, and the third, those contain- 
ing less than 2 per cent. The first group would include such fish as 
salmon, shad, herring, Spanish mackerel, and butter-fish; the second, 
whitefish, mackerel, mullet, halibut, and porgy; the third, smelt, black 
bass, bluefish, white perch, weakfish, brook trout, hake, flounder, yellow 
perch, pike, pickerel, sea bass, cod, and haddock. 
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As regards nitrogenous constituents, fish flesh contains more gelatin- 
yielding material (collagen) and less extractive material (meat bases) 
than meat. As is well known, the characteristic red color of blood 
and muscular tissue is due to the presence of a substance called hemo- 
globin. The flesh and blood of fish contain less of this and allied 
coloring matters than meat, which accounts for the light color com- 
monly observed in fish flesh. The flesh of some fishes, like salmon, 
has a decided color. It is not due, however, to hemoglobin, but to the 
presence of a special pigment. 

The so-called nitrogenous extractives (‘‘ meat extract”), contained in 
small quantities in fish as in other animal foods, are doubtless useful in 
nutrition, although opinions have differed as to their real function. 
Recent investigations indicate very strongly that flesh extractives play 
an important part in stomach digestion, as they have been shown to 
induce an abundant flow of normal gastric juice. Many of the _ordi- 
nary food materials possess this property also, but the flesh extractives 
seem to be especially suited to the purpose. They do not, it is true, 
furnish the body much food material, but they are nevertheless impor- 
tant if they normally help it to digest other foods. 

With the exception of a few kinds which are preserved whole, pre- 
served fish, as a rule, show a small percentage of refuse. The per- 
centage of actual nutrients is much larger than in the corresponding 
fresh fish, owing to the removal of a large part of the refuse and more 
or less water. The gain in nutrients is mostly represented by protein, 
which is the niost valuable nutrient. 

Canned fish, which is in effect cooked fish, compares favorably as 
regards composition with the fresh material. Generally speaking, the 
amount of refuse is small, since the portions commonly rejected in 
preparation for the table have been removed before canning. 

The various kinds of shellfish resemble meat and food fishes in gen- 
eral composition. They contain, however, an appreciable amount of 
carbohydrates. Oysters are the most important of the shellfish, judg- 
ing by the relative amount consumed. Speaking roughly, a quart of 
oysters contains on an average about the same quantity of actual 
nutritive substance as a quart of milk, or three-fourths of a pound 
of beef, or 2 pounds of fresh codfish, or a pound of bread; but, while 
the weight of actual nutriment in the different quantities of food 
materials named is very nearly the same, the kind is widely different. 
That of the lean meat or codfish consists mostly of protein, the sub- 
stance whose principal function is to make or repair blood, muscle, 
tendon, bone, brain, and other nitrogenous tissues. That of bread 
contains considerable protein, but a much larger proportion of starch, 
with a little fat and other compounds which supply the body with 
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heat and muscular power. The nutritive substance of oysters contains 
considerable protein and energy yielding ingredients. Oysters come 
nearer to milk than almost any other common food material as regards 
both the amounts and the relative proportions of nutrients. 

Apparently as the oyster grows older, at least up to a certain time, 
not only do the proportion of flesh and liquids increase more rapidly 
than the shells, but the proportion of nutrients in the edible portion 
increases also; that is to say, 100 pounds of young oysters in the shell 
appear to contain less of flesh and of liquids than 100 pounds of older 
ones, and when both have been shucked a pound of shell contents from 
the older oysters would contain more nutriment than a pound from the 
younger. 

Considering the edible portion of the oyster, after it has been removed 
from the shell, the differences in different specimens are much greater 
than is commonly supposed. This is apparent when a comparison is 
made of either the flesh (meat) or liquids (liquor) of different speci- 
mens, or the whole edible portion, the meat (solids) and liquor together. 
The percentage of water in the edible portion of different specimens of 
oysters which were analyzed in experiments conducted for the U. S. 
Fish Commission varied from about 83.4 to 91.4 per cent, and averaged 
87.38 per cent. This makes the amounts of ‘‘ water-free substance,” 
i. e., actually nutritive ingredients, vary from 16.6 to 8.6 and average 
12.7 per cent of the whole weight of the edible portion (shell contents) 
of the animals. In other words, the nutritive material in a quart 
(about 2 pounds) of shell contents (solids) varied from 2.75 to 5.33 
ounces. 

With oysters, long clams, and round clams in the shell there is 
naturally a large percentage of waste, as the shell constitutes a large 
proportion of the total weight. The average of 34 specimens of oysters 
in the shell, for instance, shows only 2.3 per cent of actual nutrients. 
Clams and mussels show a somewhat higher percentage. 

Where these various shellfish are purchased as ‘‘solids”—that is, 
removed from the shell—a comparatively high price is usually paid. 
Where they are purchased in the shell, there is a very large percentage 
of waste. The conclusion is therefore warranted that, froma pecuniary 
standpoint, they are not the most economical of foods for the consumer. 
On the other hand, they have a useful place in the diet in helping to 
supply the variety which is apparently needed to insure the best work- 
ings of the digestive system. Often flavor has a value which can not 
be estimated in dollars and cents. 

As already explained, it is a common practice of oyster dealers, 
instead of selling the oysters in the condition in which they are taken 
from the beds in salt water, to place them for a time—forty-eight hours, 
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more or less—in fresh or brackish water, in order, as the oystermen 
say, to ‘‘fatten” them, the operation being also called ‘‘ floating” or 
‘‘laying out.” By this process the oyster acquires plumpness and 
rotundity, and its bulk and weight are so increased as materially to 
increase its selling value. The belief iscommon among oystermen that 
this ‘‘ fattening” is due to actual gain of flesh and fat, and that the 
nutritive value of the oyster is increased by the process. They find 
that the oysters ‘‘ fatten” much more quickly in fresh than in brackish 
water. Warmth is so favorable to the process that it is said to be 
sometimes found profitable to warm artificially the water in which the 
oysters are floated. Although oysters are generally floated in the shell, 
the same effect may be obtained by adding fresh water to the oysters 
after they have been taken out of the shell. Oysters lose much of 
their salty flavor in ‘‘floating,” and it is a common experience of 
oystermen that if the ‘* fattened” oysters are left too long on the floats 
they become ‘“‘ lean” again. 

It does not seem probable that the oysters would secure food enough 
to make appreciable gain in weight in the short time in which they 
remain in the fresh or brackish water. 

It is known that when a solution of salts is separated by a suitable 
membrane from water containing a lesser quantity of salts in solution 
that the passage of salts immediately begins from the concentrated to 
the dilute solution. This is practically the condition which exists when 
the oyster is transferred from salt to fresh or brackish water. The 
fleshy portions of the body which are inclosed in a membrane contain 
salts in solution. As long as the oyster stays in salt water the solution 
of salts within its body would naturally be in equilibrium with the 
water outside. When the oyster is brought into fresh or brackish 
water, i. e., into a more dilute solution, it might be expected that the 
salts in the more concentrated solution within the body would pass out 
and a larger amount of fresh water enter and produce such a disten- 
sion as actually takes place during floating. Careful experiments have 
shown that this supposition is entirely correct—that is, the oysters 
actually gain in weight. This is due largely to the fact that they lose 
mineral matter and gain a considerable amount of water. At the same 
time there is a slight loss of nutrients. When in their natural condi- 
tion oysters contain from one-eighth to one-fifth more nutritive material 
than when fattened. In the opinion of very many consumers the 
improvement in appearance and flavor due to the removal of the salts 
more than compensates for the loss in nutritive value. It seems also 
to be a matter of common opinion that oysters keep better when part 
of the salts has been removed by ‘“‘ floating.” However, the experi- 
ments of the New Jersey Experiment Stations have shown that fresh- 
ened oysters will not remain alive as long as those taken directly from 
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salt water. Freshening increases very rapidly the rate of weakening 
and decay (the life period being reduced one-half). 

Frequently oysters become more or less green in color. There is a 
widespread opinion that ‘‘ greening” is injurious. The color has been 
attributed to disease, to parasites, and to the presence of copper. 

Experiments have shown that quite commonly the green color of 
American oysters at least is due to the fact that they have fed on 
green plants of very simple structure which are sometimes found to 
be abundant in salt or brackish waters. The green coloring matter of 
the plants is dissolved by the oyster juices and colors the tissues. The 
opinion of those who have investigated the matter carefully is that 
such green color is harmless. It may be removed, if desired, by plac- 
ing the live oysters for a time in water where the green plants are not 
abundant. In Europe similar green oysters, called ‘‘ groenbarden ” or 
‘“‘Marennes,” are especially prized, and to meet the demand oysters 
are greened by placing them as soon as captured in sea water, where 
they are kept for months and fed on a species of seaweed which imparts 
the coloring matter to the gills. 

From carefully conducted investigations it appears that in some 
cases green oysters owe their color to the presence of copper. Such 
oysters are not generally considered wholesome. Green oysters con- 
tainiffg copper differ in appearance from those owing their green tint 
to vegetable coloring matter, being grass green and not dark green in 
color and having a verdigris-like slimy secretion on the folds of the 
mantle. It is said that after the addition of vinegar a steel fork stuck 
into such oysters becomes coated with copper and that if ammonia is 
added the oysters become dark blue. 

As will be seen by the figures in the table above, fresh and canned 
abalone correspond quite closely to oyster and clam products similarly 
prepared. As shown by some tests carried on by Jaffa and Mendel, 
abalone flesh is especially rich in glycogen. This fact is also empha- 
sized by the figures in the table above, especially those for dried aba- 
lone, which are quoted from unpublished analyses made by Jaffa at 
the California Experiment Station. Generally speaking, compared 
with other sea products, the abalone is a nutritious food. Its flavor is 
said, by those who are familiar with it, to be excellent. Large quan- 
tities of abalone are canned, the flesh being cut into pieces of suit- 
able size. Abalone is also dried extensively, the canned and the dried 
products finding a ready market among the Chinese. 

Lobsters, crabs, shrimps, and crawfish are shown by analysis to con- 
tain a fairly large percentage of nutrients, as is especially noticeable 
when the composition of the flesh alone is considered. They resemble 
the lean rather than the fat fish in composition. Lobsters and crabs 
are very much alike as regards the structure of the flesh, which in 
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each case consists of coarse dense-walled fibers. Lobsters and similar 
foods are prized for their delicate flavor. Except in certain regions 
where they are very abundant and the cost correspondingly low, they 
must be regarded as delicacies rather than as staple articles of diet, 
This is, however, a condition entirely apart from their composition, 
Judged by this alone, they are valuable foods, and may profitably be 
employed to give variety to the diet. 

Although the total amount of turtle and terrapin used in the United 
States is quite large, the quantity is small as compared with the con- 
sumption of such foods as fish proper and oysters. As shown by their 
composition, turtle and terrapin are nutritious foods, although, under 
existing conditions, they are expensive delicacies rather than staple 
and economical articles of diet. 

The total amount of frogs consumed per year for food is consider- 
able. As shown by analysis, frogs’ legs contain a fairly high percent- 
age of protein. Only the hind legs are commonly eaten. The meat 
on other portions of the body is edible, although the amount is small, 
and is eaten in some localities. The prejudice which formerly existed 
against frogs’ legs as a food was doubtless based on their appearance 
or some similar reason, as they are known to be wholesome. 


COST OF PROTEIN AND ENERGY IN FISH AND OTHER FOOD 
MATERIALS. 


As previously stated, the two functions of food are to furnish protein 
for building and repairing the body and to supply energy for heat and 
muscular work. Although fish and meats in general may be regarded 
as sources of protein, they nevertheless furnish considerable energy. 
Indeed, those containing an abundance of fat supply a large amount 
of energy—that is, have a high fuel value. If a food contains little 
protein or energy and is high in price, it is evident that it is really 
expensive. On the other hand, a food may be high in price but in 
reality be cheap, if it furnishes a large amount of protein or energy 
or both. Foods which supply an abundance of protein or energy or 
both at a reasonable price are evidently of the greatest importance 

.from the standpoint of economy. 

In Table 2 is shown how much a pound of protein, or 1,000 calories 
of energy, would cost when supplied by a number of kinds of fish and 
other foods at certain prices, and also the amount of total food, pro- 
tein, and energy which 10 cents’ worth of the fish and other food 
materials would furnish. 
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Taste 2.—Comparative cost of protein and energy as furnished by a number of food 
materials, at certain prices. 


| Amounts for 10 cents. 
Rit ‘ | Cost of ne aa is x 
Price | Cost of | 1,000 Total } 


per |1 pound | calories | wei 5 
| ace ‘ ght 
|Pound. | protein. | energy. | of food 

| | | 





} 
| 
| 
| 


Kind of food material. 
Protein. | Energy. 
| material. 


| Cents. | Doliars. | Cents, | Pounds.| Pound. | Calories. 
Codfish, whole, fresh 10 0.90 48 1.000 | 0.111 209 
SE MUD A can oujactvnScvacnwcegventes 2 | -71 36 - 833 . 142 | 274 
Bluefish 12 | 1.20 58 - 833 | . 083 
Halibut 1.18 40 | - 556 . 085 
Codfish, salt . 44 23 - 429 - 229 
Mackerel, salt 61 10 - 000 | . 163 
Salmon, canned ‘ . 62 18 . 833 . 162 
Oysters (solids, 30 cents quart) 5 | 2.50 68 . 667 . 040 
Oysters (solids, 60 cents quart) : 5. 00 136 . 333 | 020 | 
Lobster | 3.05 129 - 556 . 033 
Beef, sirloin steak 25 52 26 - 400 . 066 
Beef, sirloin steak 20 | .21 ” - 500 | 083 | 
Beef, round | | 74 5 714 | - 136 | 
Beef, stew meat | 5 | .38 5 2.000 | . 266 | 
Beef, dried, chipped 25 | .95 3 - 400 | - 106 
Mutton chops, loin 20 | 48 | - 500 - 068 | 
Mutton, leg 4 - 46 25 . 454 . 069 
Pork, roast, loin 2 | . 90 | - 833 .112 
Pork, smoked ham 55 | - 454 . 064 
Milk (7 cents quart) 5 | 857 . 094 
Milk (6 cents quart) 333 .110 
Wheat flour 333 . 380 
Corn meal 000 . 460 
Potatoes (90 cents bushel) 667 -120 
Potatoes (45 cents bushel) 333 - 240 
Cabbage 000 - 056 
Cern, canned 5 000 - 028 
Apples .... 222-2. 2s eee seccccccccnceecercces 667 - 020 | 
SEE Conic Tahoe's los ann one cenases ced eaea see | 429 | O11 | 
SEDEMNCR Choe cece ada dcadagtvesiseucess | 429 | 013 | 
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In the table the prices per pound have been selected from the best 
data available. It is of course impossible to set any one price which 
shall represent the cost of these materials per pound in all sections of 
the country and at all times of the year. It is probable that the prices 
given represent more nearly those found in the eastern part of the 
United States than in the southern, central, and western sections, 
where some food materials are usually somewhat cheaper. 

It is to be noted that the cost of 1 pound of protein and 1,000 calo- 
ries of energy have no direct relation to each other. A pound of pro- 
tein would be sufficient for a workingman about four days, while 1,000 
calories of energy would be less than one-third the amount required 
perday. By dividing the cost of 1 pound of protein by 4 and multi- 
plying the cost of 1,000 calories of energy by 3.5 results are obtained 
which show approximately the relative cost of the protein and energy 
sufficient for one day as furnished by the different food materials. 
Thus it would take, in round numbers, 25 cents’ worth of salt mackerel 
at 10 cents a pound to furnish one day’s supply of protein, while the 
corresponding energy would require 38 cents’ worth. Seven cents’ 
worth of flour would furnish the protein and 5 cents’ worth the energy 
required for one day. It is of course understood that no one food 
Material could furnish the nutrients in their proper proportions for 
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adults under ordinary conditions of health and activity. The values d 
expressed in the table simply show the relative value from a pecuniary t 
standpoint of the different foods as a source of protein on the one hand 8 
and of energy on the other. y 
It will be seen from the above table that at 25 cents a pound it would 0 
take $1.52 worth of sirloin steak to furnish a pound of protein, while 0 
the same amount could be obtained in 74 cents’ worth of beef round fi 
at 14 cents a pound, 71 cents’ worth of cod steak at 12 cents a pound, 
44 cents’ worth of salt cod at 7 cents a pound, or 26 cents’ worth of W 
wheat flour at 3 centsa pound. In like manner the cost of 1,000 calories e 
of energy would vary in these same food materials from 36 cents, as th 
furnished by the cod steaks, to 2 cents as furnished by the flour. @} 
It is evident that at the prices given the fruits are the most expen- m 
sive sources of protein, mollusks and crustaceans next, and the cheaper ti 
meats and fish, with the cereals, the least expensive. As regards m 
energy, on the other hand, mollusks and crustaceans are by far the Te 
most expensive sources, followed by fish and many kinds of meat, while C 
the cereals are the most economical. le 
‘ th 
DIGESTIBILITY OF FISH. sn 
The term digestibility, as commonly employed, has several significa- ” 
tions. To many persons it conveys the idea that a particular food = 
agrees with the user. It is also very commonly understood to refer 7 
: to ease or rapidity of digestion. One food is often said to be prefer- » 
" able to another because it is more digestible—i. e., is digested in less e 
time in the stomach, or is apparently digested more readily. A third be 
meaning, and one which is usually understood in scientific treatises on | 
ic such subjects, refers to the completeness of digestion. For instance, fis 
two foods may have the same composition, but, owing to differences x 
in mechanical condition or some other factor, one may be much more di 
completely digestible than the other—that is, give up more material * 
to the body in its passage through the intestinal tract. a 
The agreement or disagreement of a particular food with any person the 
in normal health is largely a matter of individual peculiarity. When thi 
foods habitually disagree with a person, and there is reason to believe abe 
that there is pronounced indigestion, the advice of a competent physi- me 
cian is needed, since the nourishment of an abnormal or diseased body Ae 
is a matter properly included under the practice of medicine. om 
In so far as ease or rapidity of digestion implies a saving of energy d 
to the body, it may be a matter of importance, especially if the energy of 
expenditure would otherwise be above the normal. However, little is Fr 
known concerning relative rapidity of digestion within the body. ha 
Most of the current statements which refer to this are apparently based ne 


on experiments carried on outside the body by methods of artificial 
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digestion. Such experiments imitate as closely as possible the condi- 
tions in the body, but it is not at all certain that they are exactly the 
same. Some experiments with man, which were made a good many 
years ago, before experimental methods had become fixed, are also 
often quoted, but it is only fair to say that the popular interpretation 
of the data recorded does not agree in many respects with that of 
trained investigators. 

The numerous artificial digestion experiments which have been made 
with fish indicate that it is less quickly digested than beef, being about 
equal to lamb in this respect. However, as compared with other foods, 
the difference in the digestibility of fish and meat, as shown by these 
experiments, is not very great. In some carefully conducted experi- 
ments, which were reported only a few years ago by a German inves- 
tigator, it was noted that oysters, whitefish, and shellfish, taken in 
moderate amounts, left the stomach in two to three hours, in this 
respect resembling eggs, milk, white bread, and some other foods. 
Caviar left the stomach in three to four hours, as did also chicken, 
lean beef, boiled ham, beefsteak, coarse bread, etc. Salt herring left 
the stomach in four to five hours, other foods in the same class being 
smoked tongue, roast beef, roast goose, lentil porridge, and peas por- 
ridge. So far as fish is concerned, the general deduction from these 
experiments was that it is more rapidly digested than meat. With 
respect to its rapidity of digestion in the stomach, another German 
investigator includes whitefish in the same class as the following ani- 
mal foods: Roast chicken, pigeon, roast veal, and cold underdone roast 
beef. 

Before sweeping deductions are made the thoroughness with which 
fish is digested should also be taken into account. A number of 
experiments have been made with man to learn how thoroughly fish is 
digested and to compare it in this respect with other foods. In these 
experiments the food and feces were analyzed. Deducting the nutri- 
tive material excreted in the feces from the total amount consumed in 
the food showed how much was retained by the body. It was found 
that fish and lean beef were about equally digestible. In each case 
about 95 per cent of the total dry matter, 97 per cent of the protein, 
and over 90 per cent of the fat were retained by the body. Other 
experiments of the same character indicate that salt fish is less thor- 
oughly digested than fresh fish. 

A number of similar experiments have been made on the digestibility 
of milk, eggs, bread, potatoes, and other animal and vegetable foods. 
From a large amount of data of this sort some general deductions 
have been drawn. Thus, it has been calculated that 97 per cent of 
the protein and 95 per cent of the fat of meats, fish, eggs, dairy 
products, and the animal food of a mixed diet are digested. Similar 
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values are for the protein of cereals 85 per cent, for the fat 90 per 
cent, and for the carbohydrates 98 per cent; for the protein, fat, and 
carbohydrates of vegetables 83, 90, and 95 per cent, respectively, and 
for the protein, fat, and carbohydrates of the total vegetable food of 
a mixed diet 84,90, and 97 per cent. From the available experimental 
data it also seems probable that leaner meats are more easily digested 
than those containing more fat, and the leaner kinds of fish, such as cod, 
haddock, perch, pike, bluefish, etc., are more easily and completely 
digested than the fatter kinds, as salmon, shad, and mackerel. Gener- 
ally speaking, it has been found that the protein of vegetable foods as 
served on the table is less digestible than that of animal foods. For 
instance, one-fourth or more of the protein of potatoes and beans may 
escape digestion and thus be useless for nourishment. This is perhaps 
entirely due to the mechanical condition in which the protein occurs 
in vegetable foods; that is, it is often inclosed in cells which have 
hard walls and are not acted upon by the digestive juices. It is ordi- 
narily assumed that the small amount of carbohydrates in meat and 
fish is entirely digested. Carbohydrates other than fiber, which make 
up the larger part of the vegetable foods, are very digestible. The fat 
in both animal and vegetable foods differs in digestibility under varying 
conditions. No marked difference in the digestibility of the fat in the 
two classes of food can be pointed out. 

Persons differ in respect to the action of foods in the digestive 
apparatus; and fish, like other food materials, is subject to these 
influences of personal peculiarity. 

The nutritive value of shellfish, as of other fish, depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon its digestibility, but information on this point is 
so limited that but little can be said with certainty here. Perhaps the 
most that can be said is that while there are people with whom such 
foods do not always agree, yet oysters belong to the more easily digest- 
ible class of foods. In a recently published study of the composition 
of the oyster and other problems connected with their food value, the 
statement is made that the nutrients occur largely in forms in which 
they are readily assimilated, as is shown by the fact that one-half of 
the crushed oyster and one-fourth of the whole oyster is soluble in 
water. So far as can be learned no experiments have been made 
which show how thoroughly clams, crabs, and other crustacea, turtle, 
and terrapin, and frogs’ legs are digested. 


PLACE OF FISH IN THE DIET. 


The chief uses of fish as food are (1) to furnish an economical source 
of nitrogenous nutrients and (2) to supply the demand for variety in 
the diet, which increases with the advance of civilization. 

Inspection of a considerable number of dietary studies of families 
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of farmers, mechanics, professional men, and others, carried on in 
different regions of the United States, shows that about 20 per cent of 
the total food, 43 per cent of the total protein, and 55 per cent of the 
total fat of the diet of the average family is obtained from meats, 
poultry, fish, shellfish, etc., together. Fish, shellfish, etc., alone fur- 
nish less than 3 per cent of the total food, less than 4 per cent of the 
total protein, and less than 1 per cent of the total fat, showing to what 
a limited extent such food is used in the average household. It is not 
improbable that in communities where fisheries constitute the princi- 
pal industry much larger quantities are consumed. It has been found 
that the laborers employed in the fisheries in Russia consume from 26 
to 62 ounces of fish daily. This, with some bread, millet meal, and tea, 
constitutes the diet throughout the fishing season. These quantities 
are unusually large, but no bad effects are mentioned as following the 
diet. 

There is a widespread notion that fish contains large proportions of 
phosphorus, and on that account is particularly valuable as brain food. 
The percentages of phosphorus in specimens thus far analyzed are not 
larger than are found in the flesh of other animals used for food. 
But, even if the flesh be richer in phosphorus, there is no experimental 
evidence to warrant the assumption that fish is more valuable than 
meats or other food material for the nourishment of the brain. 

The opinion of eminent physiologists is that phosphorus is no more 
essential to the brain than nitrogen, potassium, or any other element 
which occurs in its tissues. The value commonly attributed to the 
phosphorus is based on a popular misconception of statements by one 
of the early writers on such topics. In discussing the belief that ‘‘ fish 
contains certain elements which are adapted in a special manner to 
renovate the brain and so to support mental labor” a prominent phys- 
iologist says, ‘‘ There is no foundation whatever for this view.” 

It is well understood that persons in varying conditions of life and 
occupation require different kinds and quantities of food. For the 
laboring man doing heavy work the diet must contain a comparatively 
large amount of the fuel ingredients and enough of the flesh-forming 
substances to make good the wear and tear of the body. These mate- 
rials are all present in the flesh of animals, but not in the requisite 
proportions. Fish and the leaner kinds of meat are deticient in mate- 
rials which yield heat and muscular power. When, however, fish and 
meat are supplemented by bread, potatoes, etc., a diet is provided 
which will supply all the demands of the body. Where fish can be 
obtained at low cost it may advantageously furnish a considerable 
portion of the protein required, and under most conditions its use 
may be profitably extended solely on the plea of variety. 

It should be stated that most physiologists regard fish as a particu- 
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larly desirable food for persons of sedentary habits, because it seems 
to be less ‘‘hearty.” While, so far as can be learned, such statements 
do not depend upon experimental evidence, they are thought to embody 
the result of experience. 









PREPARING FISH FOR THE TABLE. 
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Fish is prepared for the table in a variety of ways, which are described 
in detail in books devoted to cookery. A few words, however, may not 
be inappropriate on the general methods of cooking and possible logs 
of nutrients involved. ‘ 

Fish is commonly boiled, steamed, broiled, fried, or baked, or may be I 
combined with other materials in some made dish. When boiled, it is 
stated that the loss in weight ranges from 5 to 30 percent. One experi- : 
menter gives 26 per cent as the average. This loss is largely made up h 
of water—that is, the cooked fish is much less moist than the raw. f 
Little fat or protein is lost. So far as known, experiments have not : 
been made which show the losses by other methods of cooking. _ It is, : 
however, probable that there would be usually a very considerable loss ( 
of water. 

In most cases fat or carbohydrates in the form of butter, flour, or b 
other material are added to fish when cooked, and thus the deficiency g 
in fuel ingredients is made good. Boiled or steamed fish is often accom- fe 
panied by arich sauce, made from butter, eggs,etc. Fried fish is cooked . 
in fat, and baked fish is often filled with force meat, and may also be 7 
accompanied by a sauce; the force meat being made of bread, butter, tl 
etc., contains fat and carbohydrates. In made dishes—chowders, tish ¥ 
pies, salads, etc.—fat and carbohydrates (butter, flour, vegetables, 7 
etc.) are combined with fish, the kind and amount varying in the indi- by 
vidual cases. Furthermore, in the ordinary household, fish or meat is J” 
supplemented by such foods as bread, butter, potatoes, green vegeta. A 
bles, and fruit. That is, by adding materials in cooking and by serving | ™ 
other dishes with the cooked product the protein of the fish is supple . 
mented by the necessary fat and carbohydrates. r 

DAILY MENUS CONTAINING FISH. ed 

By taking into account the chemical composition of a mixed diet and fo 
comparing it with accepted dietary standards it may be seen whether § y, 
the diet is actually suited to the requirements of the body; that is, J 4), 
whether it supplies sufficient protein and energy and whether it supplies’ § wo 
them in the right proportions. ] 

A number of sample menus are given on pages 26 to 28, which show § ye, 
that the desired amounts of protein and energy may be readily supplied § ass 
by a diet containing a considerable amount of fish. These menus J req 
(which are based in part on dietary studies and other food investiga- § my 
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tions of this Department covering a wide range and extending over 
several years) are not intended as formulas for any family to follow, 
but simply as illustrations of the way in which menus containing the 
proper proportions of nutrients may be made up. The ingenuity of 
the housewife and her knowledge of the tastes of the family will sug- 
gest the special dishes and combinations suited to her needs. It is not 
assumed that any housewife will find it convenient to follow exactly 
the proportions suggested in the menus. The purpose is to show her 
about what amounts and proportions of food materials would give the 
required nutrients. 

In selecting these menus it has been the object to include such 
amounts of fish as might be commonly served in an ordinary house- 
hold and not to provide meals with the largest possible quantity of 
fish. That the amount which it is possible to introduce in a single 
meal may be large is shown by the ‘shore dinners” so common in 
some regions of New England, or by the famous dinners served at 
Greenwich on the Thames, with six courses and tish in every course. 

With reference to the following menus several points should be 
borne in mind. The amounts given represent about what would be 
called for in a family whose demand for food would be equivalent to 
four full-grown men at light to moderate manual labor, such as 
machinists, carpenters, mill workers, farmers, truckmen, ete., accord- 
ing to the usually accepted dietary standards. It is ordinarily assumed 
that an average man in health performing light to moderate muscular 
work requires per day about 0.25 pound protein and 3,050 calories of 
energy, the latter being supplied in small part by protein, but mostly 
by fat and carbohydrates. Men in professional life, performing less 
muscular work, require smaller amounts. The commonly accepted 
American dietary standard for such men calls for 0.22 pound protein 
and 2,700 calories of energy in the daily food. The amount of min- 
eral matter required is not stated, since there is little accurate infor- 
mation available on this point. A diet made up of ordinary foods and 
supplying the necessary amounts of protein and energy would undoubt- 
edly supply an abundance of mineral matter. 

It has been found that women and children consume somewhat less 
food than men. The assumption is usually made that, provided a 
woman is engaged in some moderately active occupation, she requires 
about eight-tenths as much food as a man with a similar amount of 
work. 

In calculating the results of dietary studies (which may be most con- 
veniently expressed in amounts for one man for one day), it is further 
assumed that a boy 13 to 14 years old and a girl 15 to 16 years old also 
require about eight-tenths as much food as a man at moderately active 
muscular labor; a boy of 12 and a girl 18 to 14 years old, about seven- 
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tenths; a boy 10 to 11 and a girl 10 to 12 years old, about six-tenths; 
a child 6 to 9 years old, about five-tenths; one 2 to 5, about four-tenths, 













































and an infant under 2 years, about three-tenths. 

As previously stated, the quantities in the sample menus are for four : 
men at moderately active muscular work or an equivalent number of c 
men, women, and children. A family might, for example, consist of a 
mechanic and wife, with four children, two girls of 12 and 6 and two 
boys of 10.and 8 years, respectively. Here it would be assumed that the 5 
man would be engaged at moderately hard manual work. According é 
to the above factors, this family would be equal in food consumption to4 
men at moderate muscular exercise (1.0+-0.8+0.6+0.6+0.5+0.5=4), 

5 : ad 
In the same way a day laborer’s family, consisting of afatherand mother | ° 
with three children under 7 years of age, would be equivalent to 3 men 
with moderate muscularexercise(1.0+0.8+0.5+0.4+0.3=3),and would 
° ope ° | 40 ° ° Re 
require three-fourths the quantities indicated in the following menus; Gr 
Menu I.—For family equivalent to four men at light to moderate muscular work. = 
i eee = J SEAS Saas . . iis Bu 
Ai 
Food material. Smeets Protein. = ; 
e . ree rey || al 
PRBSERARE. Lbs. oz.| Pound. | Calories, Lo 
IED Sve hkds na dbntndkdbsnwendccdccnsseccesteehberseuetéauseseceasooess 2 OF; 0.012 338 
Omelet (8 eggs bites ckvieoeta cone sthebnd sukuodlgebesssasencnetccenenen 1 0 .131 613 

ME Sco celaceashnbats ecvaceensniccsatageesdneseeresoed o.4 -001 216 
NN on nw 20 rds bc naw sonatas Shaun Hheiess tes <vee dtceteceasenpagt i 4 - 099 1, 466 

MNO e ciknmai> doabs Gectawwss ss wow sa tee pieces scabnwcdsenessecaecgeeenes 0 3 - 002 647 

SAME ihn On dhe debad eos Nipe cada seach secioctnamaetalsgeoremedeSspbeeidsdenkssoes . 008 
ee Bis 
wee wee ccc cece rc cccsccccccccccccccc ccc ecerccesescceeeeeseseeeslencccccese 253 | But 
sr Tee 
BOUOO CON, SUOOIE 065s oi noc secs encacsanecsossncsstecenasccceecsensicsess 
Hollandaise sauce: 

Dake caer wees once obese eeeroeenatsecsan vqacctgeseeeecscesesia 

IMD ee cccw cant aw Cen esacesh<ispemasstnanrbsioieces sence sto-os 

Lemon juice, ete 

Ree lakes eietacncnrck : 
rev! 
b 
: 
SUPPER. 
Scalloped oysters: 

Oysters .......00. pdbenecasesacs cacmetel ocbencsseeccccecscces anuneebsen a -120 42 x 

CN can ccip bce dansonies en ckhidedes seaw cesckeanrnde nth beesien des 0 4 -027 464 

Butter..... iiihaa se cinick Adesinns Seu ada testa cba ncnbes Pe mmincee eaten @ 2 . 001 431 

RI eae Pitot aren caves Sposesieectaias sox vor sanuaes 0 4 “008 | a2 — 
French fried potatoes ..... a OS ott ed as ee doen ae :-@ -018 308 

BE necns PSO OS S605 000bs 6 Keeesoeesceeeeseescose owocercccese -covcesese 0 SB laasien canes 505 Bres 
Rata | eet 25 Cans sic onde dog ecenasdndnsscuesheanaesewuseneed 0 8 592 

SUL eaaed nes sag ece scab ches Anas sds ReCussscintadoes Hie tenes Cee sas om Ol Bivcacecaxcs 431 
RGM nn cubs eb cbhksne mea eenanneyciene kab awenemnia sss & i @ 20 

ORR RRO EOE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE 0 3 wee een 340 Crea 
Bes Ae Seal aacl tah udaaeewaeeeoebianthd sagen inch esac anes ) 
a a a a a ae bhai hd alanine : 
WN ORE Bo aii pimndscdas sc ccgdades esse cn cacdugaeeuncaNsiesdeleceisee ~ 
Brea 

Total for one man . 246 Butt 
— Coffe 











aComposition of cooked material from U.S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Bul. 4, 


revised. 
b’ Composition of cooked material from unpublished data. 
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Menu I1.—For family eqittivalent to four men at light to moderate muscular work. 


Food material. 


Pe a ee tn | 
Amount | 
used. | 


Protein. 


BREAKFAST. 
oz. | Pounds. | Calories. 
0. 080 | 153 
- 083 312 
-001 | 216 
007 | 101 
. 044 | 721 
. 069 887 

863 

248 


‘odfish creamed: 
" od 


Coorcoro? 
bat be 
mre OO 


Clam soup: 
Clams, round .. 


Onion, salt, pepper, etc 
Roast lamb, leg & 


Bread 
Apple tapioca pudding 
Total 


Lobster salad: 
Lobster meat 
Yolks of 8 eggs 
Butter or oi 


(Vinegar, salt, pepper, mustard 
Biscuit 
Butter... 
T 





Total per day 


Total for one man 


aComposition of cooked material from U.S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Bul. 28, 


revised. 
bA larger piece would ordinarily be cooked. The amount given is for one meal. 


¢Weight with pods. 
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Menu III.—For family equivalent to four men at light to moderate muscular work. 


- ‘ Amount | p.4.; Fuel 
Food material. | used. re value. 


BREAKFAST. 
Breakfast cereal: Lbs. oz.| Pounds. | Calories. 
Cracked crushed wheat 41 
Milk 
Sugar 
Creamed dried beef: 
Dried beef 


Butter 
French fried potatoes ...............--.2--00- 
Butter (taken up in frying) 


_ 
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Menu III.—For family equivalent to four men at light to Moderate muscular work—Con, 


Food material. 


DINNER. 


Halibut steak 

Mashed potatoesa 

Tomatoes (or half amount of parsnips) 
Bread 


Salmon croquettes: 
Canned salmon@.,... 
Mashed potatoes >... 
Butter 
lege 
Prune sauce 6 
I SO eae. a atslaiilse Unisin 9 6 Onions cine 
BCAOT wes es 


Total per pay 


Total for one man 


| Amount 


| used. 


Protein, | Fuel , 
| | Value, 


Pounds. 
0. 268 | 
. 052 
018 | 
. 069 
. 003 64 
- 031 1,28 


441 4,746 


. 254 | 


a Composition of cooked material from U.S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Bul. 28, revised, 


bComposition of cooked material from unpublished data. 


Menu 1V.—For family equivalent to four men at light to moderate muscular work. 


Food material. 


BREAKFAST. 
Breakfast cereal: 
Cracked crushed wheat 


Broiled salt mackerel 


I, ccna cae eia sav chab i566 2b ¥adeb hes bbeaas eR cae ae bees eeatioWee 


Broiled beefsteak 
Baked potatoesa.... 
Onions 

Celery 


Baked apples: 
Apples 
Sugar. . 


SUPPER, 
Oyster stew: 


1} Pints OVSters.....c..ceeeeeseccesccescscecsecceescens btevecscocceoe 


Total per day 


Total for one man 


| . 
Amount Protein. Fuel 


used. 


| Lbs. oz. 


0 


4 


value, 


Calories, 


Pound. 
0 





a Percentage composition of cooked material from unpublished data, 
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The weights of fish, meats, and vegetables given in the menus are for 
these articles as found in the market. The fish and meats will include, 
as arule, more or less bone, and the vegetables considerable skin and 
other parts, which are inedible and are rejected. In estimating the 
nutrients allowance is made for what has been found to be the average 
proportion of bone in different cuts of meats. In vegetables it is 
assumed that from one-sixth to one-fifth will be rejected in preparing 
them for the table. The weights of the breakfast cereals are for these 
in the dry condition before cooking. 

The values given for tea or coffee are obtained by taking account of 
the sugar and milk or cream consumed with them. The infusion of tea 
or coffee contains little, if any, nutritive material. The value of tea 
and coffee in the diet depends upon their agreeable flavor and mild 
stimulating properties. 

The calculations of the quantities of nutrients contained in the differ- 
ent foods are based upon the average percentage composition of these 
materials, some of the data being included in the table of composition 
on page 10, and the remainder in a previous publication of this Office.¢ 

The fats and carbohydrates in the different food materials are not 
shown in the menus, since the quantity of protein and the fuel value 
of the food are the values which are of special interest. The fuel 
value of the fats and carbohydrates is, of course, included in the figures 
for fuel value given. 

In the menus only such an amount of each feod is indicated as might 
be completely consumed at each meal. Of course, in the ordinary 
household usually a rather larger quantity of the different dishes will 
be prepared than will be consumed at one meal, but the thrifty house- 
keeper will see to it that what is not used at one meal will be utilized 
for another. 

lt is not expected that each meal or the total food of each individual 
day will have just the amounts of protein and fuel ingredients that 
make a well-balanced diet. The body is continually storing nutritive 
materials and using them. It is a repository of nutriment which is 
being constantly drawn upon and as constantly resupplied. It is not 
dependent any day upon the food eaten that particular day. Hence 
an excess one day may be made up by a deficiency the next or vice 
versa. Healthful nourishment requires simply that the nutrients as a 
whole during longer or shorter periods should be fitted to the actual 
needs of the body. 

It will be seen that in each of the menus suggested fish occurs in at 
least two meals. However, in no case is the amount greater than expe- 
rience has shown may commonly occur in actual dietaries. It is not 
the intention to suggest that a diet containing such quantities of fish 


—— 





«U.S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Bul. 28, revised. 
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be followed every day, but rather to show that fish may be readily 
combined with other food materials to supply the protein and energy 
required. While it may profitably be used more frequently in many 
families than is at present the case, the quantity used is a matter to be 
settled by the demands of individual taste. 

The menus attempt to cover, as regards fish and other materials, 
range in variety and combination such as might be found in an average 
well-to-do household. Other dishes, such as fish soups, chowders, fish 
salads, etc., might have been included also, and would naturally find 
place on the table of a family fond of fish and fish products. Individ- 
ual preferences vary so much that no combination which could be 
selected would meet them all. 

Nothing has been said of the cost of the food used in the menus, 
All foods vary in price in different localities, and this is especially the 
case with fish. In general it may be said that a large variety of fruits, 
green vegetables, etc., if it is necessary to purchase them, increases the 
cost of a diet out of proportion to the nutritive material furnished. 
Such foods, however, are valuable, since they possess agreeable flavor 
and so render the diet appetizing. It is also generally believed that 
the acids, salts, and similar materials in fruits and vegetables are of 
value in maintaining the body in health. The income of the pur- 
chaser should determine how varied the diet may be. 


POSSIBLE DANGERS FROM EATING FISH. 


In view of statements of a popular nature which have been made on 
the dangers from eating poisonous fish or from ptomaines contained in 
tish, a few words summarizing the actual knowledge on these topics 
seem desirable. 

There are several species of fish which are actually poisonous. Few 
of them, however, are found in the United States, and the chances of 
their being offered for sale are very small. Such fish are mostly con- 
fined to tropical waters. 

Fish may contain parasites, some of which are injurious to man. 
These are, however, destroyed by the thorough cooking to which fish 
is usually subjected. 

Ptomaines are poisonous bodies due to the action of micro-organisms. 
They are chemical compounds of definite composition and are elabo- 
rated by micro-organisms breaking down the complex ingredients of 
animal tissues, just as alcohol is due to the action of yeasts breaking 
down sugar, or as acetic acid is formed from the alcohol of cider or 
wine by the yeast-like plant which produces vinegar, and which we 
call mother when we find it collected in masses. The formation of 
ptomaines quite generally, although not always, accompanies putre- 
faction (being greatest, it is said, in its early stages), and therefore 
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great cate should be taken to eat fish only when it is in perfectly good 
condition. Fish which has been frozen and, after thawing, kept for 
a time before it is cooked, is especially likely to contain injurious 
ptomaines. 

Decomposition can often be recognized by the odor of the fish, 
especially when it has progressed to any considerable extent. There 
are laboratory tests for showing decomposition at various stages and 
for indicating the presence of ptomaines. 

In general it may be said that fish should be considered unfit for food 
when the eyes have lost their sheen, the cornea is somewhat cloudy, the 
gills pale red, when blubber shows at the gills, when the scales are dry 
or easily loosened, or when the meat is so soft that if pressed with the 
finger the indentation remains. Laying fish in water has been recom- 
mended as a means of judging of their condition. Those which sink 
may be considered undecomposed and wholesome, while those which | 
are decomposing will float. 

Canned fish should never be allowed to remain long in the can after 
opening, but should be used at once. There is some possibility of dan- 
ger from the combined action of the can contents and oxygen of the air 
upon the lead of the solder or the can itself. Furthermore, canned 
fish seems peculiarly suited to the growth of micro-organisms when 
exposed to the air. 

Finally, fish offered for sale should be handled in a cleanly manner, 
and stored and exposed for sale under hygienic conditions. 

A kind of poisoning called mytilism, usually very fatal in its results, 
has been sometimes observed to follow the eating of clams. The 
reason for this illness is not definitely known, though it is attrib- 
uted to a poisonous body sometimes found in clans, especially in 
the liver. Just why this poisonous body occurs is not known, but 
itis probably due to a disease or some abnormal condition; further- 
more, it has been noted that clams from some regions are quite uni- 
formly poisonous. It is said that poisonous clams are less pigmented 
(lighter with radiate streaks) than wholesome clams, which are uni- 
formly darkly pigmented, and that the shells of the unwholesome clams 
are more friable and broader, and that the liver is larger, softer, and 
richer in pigment and fat. A well-known writer on the subject recom- 
mends that the public should be warned against buying dead clams— 
that is, those which do not close the shell when taken out of the water— 
and that as a further precaution the liver and the broth should not be 
eaten, if cases of mytilism have recently occurred locally or there is 
any other reason to suspect the clam supply. 

Slight or serious poisoning has also been known to follow the eating 
of oysters, though fortunately American oysters have been seldom 
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found to beacause of such illness. As in the case of clams, the reason 
for such illness is not definitely known, but it is probably due to the 
occasional presence in oysters of some poisonous body due to disease 
or a similar cause. An European investigator reached the conclusion 
that oysters are generally diseased in the summer months, though the 
nature of the disease was not learned. He found that the diseased 
oysters possessed a characteristic milky appearance and that the liver 
was much enlarged, gray, and soft. It does not seem probable that 
American oysters are generally diseased during the summer months, 
as many who live in the oyster-producing regions eat them throughout 
the year, yet in view of the fact that bad results from eating shellfish 
are more frequently noticed in the summer than in the cooler months, 
possibly because they spoil more readily, omitting them from the bill of 
fare during the summer seems a wise precaution. Ovysters dead in the 
shell or those which are decomposed should under no circumstances 
be eaten. When removed from the water good oysters close the shell, 
move when touched, are of normal size and color, and have a clear 
fluid inside the shell. In the case of oysters dead when taken from 
the water, the shells remain open, while those which are decomposed 
are discolored and very soft, have a stale odor, and show a blackish 
ring on the inside of the shell. 

Oyster beds should be free from sewage pollution, and oysters 
when ‘‘floated” or ‘‘fattened” should never be placed in water con- 
taminated by sewage. Severe illness and death have resulted in many 
cases from eating raw oysters contaminated with sewage containing 
typhoid fever germs. 

It is only just to say that the dangers from parasites, micro-organ- 
isms, ptomaines; and uncleanly surroundings are not limited to fish, 
Under conditions which favor the growth of the micro-organisms, meat 
and other highly nitrogenous animal foods undergo decomposition 
resulting in the formation of ptomaines. Animal parasites may be 
acquired from flesh of various kinds if not thoroughly cooked, pro 
vided, of course, the flesh is infested. ‘This danger is reduced by proper 
inspection. Vegetable foods also may become contaminated in vani- 
ous ways. The importance of measures to secure pure and wholesome 
food can hardly be overstated. The best interests of the people 
undoubtedly demand a strict and impartial supervision by public off- 
cers of the sale of food products. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 





U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1907. 


Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith an article on fish as food, 
prepared by C. F. Langworthy, of this Office, in accordance with 
instructions given by the Director. In this bulletin the attempt has 
been made to provide a useful summary of data regarding the nutri- 







































tive value of fish and its place in the diet. The article is largely based 
on the investigations of Prof. W. O. Atwater, chief of the nutrition f ‘ 
investigations of the Office of Experiment Stations, on thechemical com- | ‘ 
position and nutritive values of food fishes and aquatic invertebrates, } | 
the results ot which were published in the reports of the United States |, 
Fish Commission for 1880, 1883, and 1888. Other publications of the 
Fish Commission, as well as reports of the New Jersey Experiment J , 
Stations, have been consulted, material from other authoritative sources J" 
t has been incorporated, and the practical applications of scientific inves- § V 
tigations regarding the food value of fish have been pointed out and § h 
illustrated. In preparing the present edition considerable new mate- §- o 
_Tial has been a ; the statistics of the fishery industry have, insof , 
far as possible, been brought up to date; the tables and menus have 
been revised to include the results of analyses and experiments which 
have accumulated since the bulletin was first published, and a few other § 4 
changes have been made which seemed desirable. al 
The publication of this article as a Farmers’ Bulletin is respectfully § 9) 
recommended. fr 
Respectfully, A. C. TRUE, 
Director. 21 
Hon. James WILSON, Ri 
Secretary of Agriculture. pr 
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FISH AS FOOD. 


INTRODUCTION. 
VALUE AND USE OF FISH. 


As ordinarily used. the term fish includes, besides the fish proper, 
many other water animals, as oysters, clams, and other mollusks; lob- 
sters, crawfish, crabs, and shrimps, and turtle and terrapin. The term 
“sea food” is often used to cover the whole group, or, more particu- 
larly, salt-water food products as distinguished from those of fresh 
water. 

Fish in one form or another is almost universally recognized as an 
important food material, and enters to some extent into the diet of 
very many if not the majority of American families. Few, however, 
have any adequate conception of the great importance of the fisheries 
of the United States and of the immense amount of nutritive material 
which is every year taken from the salt and fresh waters of this country. 

From recent data collected by the United States Fish Commission it 
appears that more than 528,000,000 pounds of fish, crustaceans, etc., 
are annually taken from the waters of the New England States; over 
819,000,000 pounds from the Middle Atlantic States; over 106,000,000 
from the South Atlantic States; 113,000,000 from the Gulf States; 
217,000,000 from the Pacific coast; 96,000,000 from the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, and 166,000,000 pounds from Alaska. The 
products of the fisheries of the Great Lakes exceed 113,000,000 pounds 
annually, and of the minor interior waters 5,000,000 pounds. In addi- 
tion, thousands of pounds of fish are annually caught by sportsmen, 
but statistics of the amount are not available. In the case of the coast 
sections the statistics given above include only the coast fisheries. The 
interior fisheries of Vermont are included with those of New England, 
the fisheries of New York and Pennsylvania on the Great Lakes with 
those of the Middle Atlantic States, and the fisheries of the east coast 
of Florida with those of the Gulf States. The data for the Great 
Lakes embrace only those States not having coast fisheries, but include 
the fisheries of the Ohio River for Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. The 
figures for the interior States are confined to States not having coast 
or Great Lake fisheries. In all sections the data represent the pro- 
ducts as they leave the hands of the fishermen, except that in the 
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case of Alaska the figures include salmon after being canned or other. 
wise prepared for the market. In considering such products as clams, 
scallops, and oysters the weight of the edible portion only has bees 
taken into account. 

The total weight of the fish products of the United States as they 
leave the hands of the fishermen is about 2,169,000,000 pounds, repre- 
senting in round numbers as the value of the catch $58,000,000. By 
the processes of canning, salting, smoking, and otherwise preserving, 
the value of the fish is very much increased. 

Of the very large quantity of fish annually placed on the American 
market, the greater part is consumed at home, although a portion is 
prepared in various ways for export. 

The preference for fresh-water or salt-water fish is a matter of indi- 
vidual taste. Both are, so far as known, equally wholesome. Indeed, 
it may be said that in general the preference for one kind of sea food 
or another is quite largely a matter of circumstances. It is noticeable 
that many kinds of fish which are known to be good for food are sel- 
dom eaten. Among others may be mentioned the whiting, or silver 
hake, and the sea robin. The latter are taken in enormous quantities 
in certain regions. This prejudice against certain fish is largely local; 
for instance, skates are eaten on the western coast of the United States, 
but until recently they were regarded as of no value in the East. A 
few years ago sturgeon and eel were not generally eaten. To-day 
sturgeon is much prized, and in regions where it was formerly worth- 
less commands a high price. Many persons have a prejudice against 
frogs’ legs, while others consider them a great delicacy. In the United 
States they are now very commonly eaten, and frog raising for the 
market is more or less of anindustry. It isdoubtfulif Americans ever 
eat any portion except the legs of frogs, yet in many regions of Europe 
the bodies are also used. In Cuba and other localities squid tentacles 
are eaten, and are undoubtedly palatable when well prepared. An 
interesting change of opinion regarding the use of a sea product may 
be noted in the case of abalone, a large mollusk abundant on the Cali- 
fornia coast, which was formerly disregarded as a food product by 
Americans, but which, it is said, owing to its use by the Chinese, has 
become known and is relished. 


CONDITIONS WHICH AFFECT THE MARKET VALUE OF FISH. 


The market value of fish is affected by various conditions. Among 
these are the locality from which they come, the season in which they 
are taken, and the food on which they have grown. In general, it 
may be said that fish from clear, cold, or deep water are regarded as 
preferable to those from shallow or warm water, while fish taken in 
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waters with a rocky or sandy bottom are preferable to those from 
water with a muddy bottom. Some fish, for instance shad, are at their 
best during the spawning season, while others should not be eaten 
during this period. Those fish which feed on small crustacea and the 
other forms of animal and vegetable life, constituting their natural 
food, are preferable to those living upon sewage and other matter 
which may contaminate the waters. (See p. 32.) 

The mode of capture also affects the market value. Fish caught 
by the gills and allowed to die in the water by slow degrees, as is the 
case where gill nets are used, undergo decomposition very readily and 
are inferior for food. Fish are often landed alive and allowed to die 
slowly. This custom is not only inhumane, but lessens the value of 
the fish. It has been found that fish killed immediately after catching 
remain firm and bear shipment better than those allowed to die slowly. 
The quality of the fish is often injured by improper handling in the 
fishing boats before placing on the market. Improvements in trans- 
portation facilities and in other lines have made it possible to bring 
fish to market from distant fishing grounds in good condition. 

Fresh-water and salt-water fish alike are offered for sale as taken 
from the water, and preserved in a number of ways. In some cases 
preservation is only to insure transportation to remote points in good 
condition. Low temperature is the means most commonly employed 
for this purpose. By taking advantage of the recent improvements 
in apparatus and methods of chilling and freezing, fish may be 
shipped long distances and kept a long time in good condition. Some 
of the dangers from eating fish which is not in good condition are 
pointed out on page 30. 

The preservation of meat or fish by methods of cold storage has 
developed very greatly within recent years and has grown to be a 
very important industry. The process depends for its success quite 
largely upon the fact that the activity of micro-organisms, which 
cause putrefactive and other changes in food products, is lessened by 
cold. In addition to micro-organisms which are almost inevitably 
present, being found everywhere—in the air, in water, etc.—fish, like 
other meats, normally contain ferments which cause changes in com- 
position and flavor comparable in some ways with those caused by 
micro-organisms, though they differ in important respects. From 
recent investigations along these lines, the conclusion was reached 
that when meat is stored at the freezing point of water (82° F.) the 
activity of micro-organisms is checked, but the action of ferments 
normally present in the meat still continues, and it ripens, though it 
does not decay. Such stored meat was regarded as especially suited 
for roasting or broiling, though not as good as fresh meat for boiling. 
On the other hand, the conclusion was reached that fish can not be 
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satisfactorily preserved at 32° F., since this temperature is not suf. 
ficient to hinder the action of the ferments present in the fish flesh, 
though it checks the action of micro-organisms. The ferments acting 
upon the tissues in which they occur produce bodies of unpleasant 
flavor and the fish becomes unpalatable, though it is not in any senge 
decayed. To successfully hinder the action of the fermei.ts a tem. 
perature lower than 32° F. is needed. 
the common practice of shipping fish frozen. 

It is stated on good authority that in commercial practice 25° F, jg 
regarded as the proper temperature for storing fish which has been 
previously frozen. For dried fish the proper temperature is 25° F,, 
for fresh fish 25 to 30° F., for oysters 33 to 40° F., for oysters in the 
shell 40° F., and for oysters in the tub 35° F. Oysters should not be 
frozen. It is claimed that oysters may be safely kept for six weeks at 
a temperature of 40° F., and an instance is recorded in which they 
were kept ten weeks at this temperature for experimental purposes, 

According to the practice of a successful firm dealing in frozen fish, 
the fish, as they are unloaded from the boats, are sorted and graded 
as to size and quality, then placed in gaivanized iron pans about 2 feet 
long, covered with loosely fitting lids, and frozen by keeping them 
twenty-four hours at a temperature often as low as 16° below zero, 
The fish are removed from the pans in a solid cake and packed in tiers 
in the storehouse and marketed frozen. It is said that they may be 
thus preserved indefinitely, though as a rule frozen fish are only kept 
six to eight months, being frozen in the spring, when the supply is 
abundant, and sold in the winter or whenever fresh fish can not be 
readily obtained. Such frozen fish are commonly shipped in barrels 
packed with broken ice in such a manner that the water formed by 
the melting ice may readily escape. 

The flavor of oysters is affected more or less by the locality in which 
they have grown, those from certain regions being regarded as of very 
superior quality. The season of the year affects the market value of 
oysters, although it is noticeable that as methods of transportation 
and preservation improve, the oyster season becomes longer. This 
may also be said of lobsters, crabs, etc. Extended investigations, 
including the conditions affecting the growth and food value of 
oysters, their parasites and diseases, etc., have been carried un by the 
New Jersey Experiment Stations. These investigations have shown 
that oysters rapidly deteriorate when removed from the water, through 
the fermentative action of bacteria; and that oysters in spawn deterio- 
rate more rapidly than at any other season at the same temperature. 
However, oysters which are ready to spawn are considered especially 
palatable if cooked soon after removal from the sea bed. 
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PREPARING FISH FOR MARKET. 


Fish are sold either ‘‘ round,” i. e., whole, or dressed. Sometimes 
only the entrails are removed. Often, however, especially when 
dressed for cooking, the head, fins, and, less frequently, the bones are 
removed. This entails a considerable loss in weight as well as of 
nutritive material. It has been assumed that in dressing fish the fol- 
lowing percentages are lost: Large-mouthed black bass, sea bass, cisco, 
kingfish, mullet, white perch, pickerel, pike, tomcod, weakfish, and 
whitefish, each 17.5 per cent; small-mouthed black bass, eel, Spanish 
mackerel, porgy, and turbot, each, 13.5 per cent; butter-fish, 12.5 per 
cent; shad, 11 per cent; and brook trout, 16.5 per cent. More recent 
figures for loss in weight in dressing are as follows: Bullhead, 50 per 
cent; buffalo-fish and lake sturgeon, 40 per cent; carp and sucker, 35 
per cent; fresh-water sheepshead, 23 per cent; grass pike, black bass, 
white bass, yellow perch, and salmon, 15 per cent, and eels, 10 per cent. 

Large quantities of fish are dried, salted, and smoked, the processes 
being employed alone or in combination. These methods insure pres- 
ervation, but at the same time modify the flavor. Several fish prod- 
ucts are also prepared by one or more of these processes. Caviar, 
which may be cited as an example, is usually prepared from sturgeon 
roe by salting. The methods of salting and packing vary somewhat 
and give rise to a number of varieties. Although formerly prepared 
almost exclusively in Russia, caviar is now made to a large extent in 
the United States. In methods of drying fish the Chinese are very 
expert, producing, among other goods, dried oysters, which are said 
to be palatable and of good quality. Dried fish and fish products are 
also important in the diet of the Japanese. 

When fish are salted and cured there is a considerable loss in weight, 
due to removal of the entrails, drying, etc. Codfish lose 60 per cent 
in preparation for market. If the market-dried fish is boned there is 
a further loss of 20 per cent. The loss in weight of pollock from the 
round to the market-dried fish is 60 per cent; haddock, 62 per cent; 
hake, 56 per cent; and cusk, 51 per cent. 

The Scandinavians make a number of fish products in which the fish 
isallowed to ferment, the methods followed being in a way compar- 
able with those employed in the manufacture of sauerkraut. In Java 
the natives are very partial to fish which has undergone fermentation, 
sometimes apparently putrefactive and resulting in a product which 
would be considered entirely unfit for food from a western standpoint. 

The canning industry has been enormously developed in recent years 
and thousands of pounds of fish, oysters, lobsters, ‘etc., are annually 
preserved in this way. In canning, the fish or other material is heated 
(the air being sometimes exhausted also) to destroy micro-organisms, 
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and sealed to prevent access of air, which would introduce micro. 
organisms as well as oxygen. Thus the canned material is preserved 
from oxidation and decomposition. The processes of canning have 
been much improved, so that the origina! flavor is largely retained, 
while the goods may be kept for an indefinite period. Fish, as well 
as meat, is usually canned in its own juice or cooked in some form, 
though sardines and some other fishes are commonly preserved in oil, 

Various kinds of fish extract, clam juice, etc., are offered for sale, 
These are similar in form to meat extract. There are also a number 
of fish pastes and similar products—anchovy paste, for instance— 
which are used as relishes or condiments. 

Preservatives such as salicylate of soda are employed to some extent 
in marketing fish and especially oysters. The extended use of such 
materials is not desirable since some of them are justly regarded ag 
harmful. 

Oysters and other shellfish are placed on the market alive in the 
shell or are removed from the shell and kept in good condition by chill- 
ing or other means. Oysters in the shell are usually transported in 
barrels or sacks. Shipment is made to far inland points in refrigerator 
cars and to Europe in the cold-storage chambers of vessels. Large 
quantities of shellfish are also canned. Ovysters are often sold as they 
are taken from the salt water. However, the practice of ‘‘ freshening,” 
‘* fattening,” or ‘‘ floating” is very widespread—that is, oysters are 
placed in fresh or brackish water for a short period. They become 
plump in appearance and have a different flavor from those taken 
directly from salt water (see p. 15). As noted on page 32, care should 
be taken that the oysters are grown and fattened in water which is not 
contaminated by sewage. 

Lobsters, crabs, and other crustacea are usually sold alive. Some- 
times they are boiled before they are placed on the market. Large 
quantities of lobsters, shrimps, and crabs are canned. 

Turtle and terrapin are usually marketed alive. Turtle soup, how- 
ever, is canned in large quantities. Frogs are marketed alive or 
dressed, and may be eaten at all seasons, but are in the best condition 
in the fall or winter. It is said that Minnesota is the center of the 
frog industry in the United States, the catch fora year being about 
5,000,000 frogs, or not far from 500,000 dozen pairs of frogs’ legs, the 
annual value of the frog business being upward of $100,000, 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FISH. 


_ COMPOSITION OF FISH. 


Fish contain the same kinds of nutrients as other food materials. 
In general it may be said that food (fish, meat, cereals, vegetables, etc.) 
serves a twofold purpose: It supplies the body with material for build- 
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ing and repairing its tissues and fluids, and furnishes it with fuel for 
maintaining body temperature and for supplying the energy necessary 
for muscular work. 

In a way the body is like a machine, with food for its source of 
motive power. The body differs froia a machine, however, in that the 
fuel, i. e., food,-is used to build it as well as supply it with energy. 
Further, if the body is supplied with more food than is needed, the 
excess can be stored as reserve material, usually in the form of fat. 
In the furnace, fuel is burned quickly, yielding heat and certain 
chemical products—carbon dioxid, water vapor, and nitrogen. In the 
body the combustion takes place much more slowly, but in general 
the final products are the same. The combustion of nitrogen is, how- 
ever, not.so complete as in afurnace. Due allowance is made for this 
fact in calculations involving the question of the energy which food 
will furnish. 

Food consists of an edible portion and refuse, i. e., bones of fish and 
meat, shel!s of oysters, bran of wheat, etc. Although foods are so dif- 
ferent in appearance, chemical analysis shows that they are all made 
up of a comparatively small number of chemical compounds. These 
are water and the so-called nutrients, protein or nitrogenous materials, 
iat, carbohydrates, and ash or mineral matter. Familiar examples of 
protein are lean of fish and meat, white of egg, casein of milk (and 
cheese), and gluten of wheat. Fat is found in fat fish and meat, in 
lard, fat of milk (butter), and oils, such as olive oil. Starches, sugars, 
and woody fiber or cellulose form the bulk of the carbohydrates. Cer- 
tain carbohydrates are found in meat and fish, although the amount is 
not large. The protein, fats, and carbohydrates are all organic sub- 
stances—that is, they can be burned with the formation of various 
gases, chiefly carbon dioxid and water, leaving no solid residue. The 
mineral matters will not burn, and are left behind when organic matter 
is ignited. By analysis the nutrients have been found to be made up 
of a comparatively small number of chemical elements in varying 
combinations. These are nitrogen, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, phos- 
phorus, sulphur, calcium, magnesium, sodium, potassium, silicon, 
chlorin, fluorin, and iron. Doubtless no single nutrient contains all 
these elements. The body tissues and fluids contain nitrogen; and 
hence protein, which alone supplies nitrogen to the body, is a neces- 
sary factor in food. All the nutrients except mineral matter contain 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, and can supply them to the body. 
Protein, fat, and carbohydrates are all sources of energy. 

The value of a food as a source of material for building and repair- 
ing the body is shown by its chemical composition—that is, by the 
amount of digestib’e nutrients which it contains. Some other means 
are necessary to show its value as a source of energy. It is known 
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that all energy may be measured in terms of heat. In order to hay, 
some measure for expressing the amount of heat the calorie is takep 
asaunit. Roughly speaking, this is the amount of beat required to 
raise the temperature of 1 pound of water 4° F. One pound of starch 
would, if burned and all the heat utilized, raise 1,900 pounds of water 
4° in temperature; or it would raise 5 gallons of water from the freez. 
ing point to the boiling point. but would not cause it to boil. 

The number of calories which different foods will supply may be 
determined by burning them in an apparatus called a calorimeter, or 
by taking the sum of the calories which it is calculated the protein, 
fat, and carbohydrates making up the food would furnish. It has been 
found by experiment that the fuel value of a pound of protein as ordi. 
narily burned in the body is 1,860 calories; the fuel value of a pound 
of carbohydrates is the same, while that of a pound of fat is 2.% 
times as great. 

The value of a food is usually judged by several different standards, 
Thus it must be digestible and palatable, furnish the nutrients needed 
by the system in proper amounts, and be reasonably cheap. 

The relative nutritive value of any food may be learned by compar. 
ing its composition and energy value with similar data for other foods, 
Table 1 shows the composition of a number of food fishes, fresh and 
preserved in a variety of ways; oysters, clams, and other mollusks; lob- 
sters, shrimps, crawfish, and crabs; turtle and terrapin, and frogs’ legs, 
For purposes of comparison the analyses of a number of kinds of 
meat, vegetables, and other common food materials, are included. 

In several cases the analysis of fish, whole and dressed, is given. 
Usually the composition of the dressed fish was computed from that of 
whole fish with the aid of the figures for loss of weight in dressing for 
market, mentioned on page 7. 


TABLE 1.—Composition of fish, mollusks, crustaceans, etc 





P lAsh oi 
Refuse aoe Carbo-| min- | Total | Fuel 
Kind of food material. skin, Balt. | Water. ie Fat. | hy- | eral | nutri- a 
drates.| mat- | ents. | poi 
ter. 


ete. ). 6.25). 





FRESH FISH. 
Per ct. ~~ Per ct. | Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 

Alewife, whole.............. 8 aeeheae 9.8 2. 
a large-mouthed black, 


ewww eenceeseewnwewnn| DOU leeeceee| DEOL jGDoOj> «FB jewwwaee 


ptnkancamacinneNn tak, TE seed, CLE, Reed ba tadece 263 

whole cel ominiehe dine eaa eens BER hn ecinn 34.7 10.1 Se Rovtakee -6] 11.8 2m 

, dressed. ........... SB.BHi osveen 42.2 10.5 WBRisiss ed -7} 114 200 

Bass, sea, whole............. Me As ens we 34.8 8.7 | See -6] 9.5 168 
ped, dressed........ SsP hisses. d 87.4 8.8 BO Gidca -5} 11.6 ~~ 
Blackfish, dressed ........... BE Tien cad 35.0 ah i 75] 9.4 m 
uefish, dressed ............ GAS fcc ccad 40.3 10.0 gfe ntaicd -7| 11.8 m 
Butterfish, dressed .......... Wek dosaccce 45.8 11.8 Wu Escceees 7) 19.7 508 
Butterfish, whole............ GAS bczeddad 9.1 10.3 BIDE < scvee 6| 17.2 40 
Carp (European analysis) ...| 87.1 |....... i Retipige a: Re tcwcced 9! 14.5 268 
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TaBLE 1.—Composition of fish, mollusks, crustaceans, etc.—Continued. 


ie + Tee Bei Ash or Soe 
Refuse | Protein lcarbo- min- | Total} Fuel 
Kind of food material. | (2°®.| gait. | water. | OY (NX Fat. | hy- | eral | nutri-|value per 


skin, : 
ete.). 6.25). ae ae ee 


FRESH FIsH—continued. 
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Per ct. | Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.|Per ct.| Calories. 
LET: & 0.8; 12.1 
17.0 1. 
10.1 | 
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Cod, dressed . . 

Cod, steaks ... 

Cusk, dressed 

Kel, salt-water, dressed | 
Flounder, common, dressed. 
Flounder, winter, dressed ... 
Hake, dressed <5 ade 
Haddock, dressed 

Halibut, — ‘: 

Herring, whole 

Mackerel, dressed 

Mackerel, Spanish, dressed. . 
Mackerel, Spanish, whole ... 
Mullet, dressed 

Mullet, whole 

Perch, white, dressed. 

Perch, white, whole. . 

Perch, yellow, dressed 
Pickerel, dressed 

Pickerel, whole .... 

Pollock, d 6 
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Shad, roe 
Smelt, whole 
Sturgeon, d 
Tom 
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Trout, lake, dressed 
Turbot, d 
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PRESERVED FISH. 


Mackerel, No. 1, salted 

Cod, salted and dried 

Cod, boneless codfish, salted | 
end dried i 
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Sardines, canned 
mon, canned 

Mackerel, canned 

Mackerel, salt, canned. . 
nny, canned 

a , smoked, cooked, 
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MOLLUSKS. 


Oysters, solids 
Oysters, in shell 
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Long clams, in shell . 9 | 
Long clams, canned x 
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Taste 1.—Composition of fish, mollusks, crustaceans, etc.—Continued. 





Ash or | 


i Carbo-| min- | Total, Fuel 
Kind of food material. by factor! wat, | “hy- | eral |nutri-|vaiue, 
6.25). drates.| mat- | ents. pounk. 


| ter. 









MOLLUSKS—continued. | 

Per ct. | Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Calories, 

Round clams, removed from 
SUR gr et nc oab Geavcccactoss 10.6 1 ey | 5.2 2.8} 19.2 981 
Round clams, in shell....... 2.1 1 1.4 9 4.5 68 
Round clams, canned ....... 10.5 -8 3.0 2.8; 17.1 mM 
EAL EISELE RIES 4.6 6 2.2 1.0 8.4 10 

General average of mollusks 
(exclusive of canned)..... 8.2 4 1.4 9 5.9 9 





CRUSTACEANS. 


































Lobster, in shell............. 30.7 5.9 an 2 8 7.6 4 
Lobster, canned ............. 77.8 18.1 1.1 5 2.5 | 22.2 88] 
Crawtish, in shell ........... 10.9 2.1 é ok al oe s 
Crabs, in shell.......... oe 36.7 7.9 9 -6 1.5; 10.9 Bt] 
Crabs, canned.... 80.0 15.8 1.5 mn 2.0} 20.0 858 
Shrimp, canned .. 70.8 25.4 1.0 2 2.6 | 29.2 58 
Fresh abalone........ 72.8 22.2 3 3.3 1.4] 27.2 601 
Canned abalone, flesh. . 73.2 21.7 os 3.7 1.8} 26.8 489 
Canned abalone, liquid in 

DP ar cdnul gassed apep es coos soba ca: 98.8 4.4 ok -2 1.5 6.2 8 
DOE GIN, co dasccassevdclocksvasalsvesene 39.7 86.0 -5| 20.9 2.9 | 60.8 1,09 
General average of crusta- 

ceans(exclusiveofcanned 

GG IEPED co ccpcpscce deve 9.5 5 1.0 1.0}; 12.0 m 










TERRAPIN, TURTLE, ETC. 
Terrapin, in shell ........... . . . GW lewcecns 


Green turtle, in shell........ OP ligaanes h s WE WWiedsdeu 
Average of turtle and terra- 


General average of fish, mol- 
lusks, crustaceans, etc..... 


OTHER ANIMAL FOODS. 





















Beef, side, medium fat...... 49.4 14.8} 18.1 -7 | 38.6 aye 
Veal, side .... 55.2 15.6 6.3 |. 8} 22.7 636 
Mutton, side.. 48.8 13.0] 24.0}. TOF 1,7 

ae tee 49.3 14.5] 16.1 |. -7/] 81.8 913 
Pork, side .... 26.1 8.3) 64.8). 4] 63.5 2, 368 
Chicken...... 47.1 18.7} 12.8). oT: Fe 744 
I oe Bioscucco ast ixeuasihe od bicéaiiek| ~~ R 16.1} 18.4 8] 36.3 1,084 
SE CS ecde Serekadc essen usrcvculs ated ue teess 87.0 8.8 4.0 -7| 18.0 818 






















ceentecne paaasthandeadehaen ant 12.0 11.4 1.0; 75.1 -5 | 88.0 1,60 
Pisseudst wen dinveribons cacatisndnes 12.5 9.2 1.9] 75.4 1.0| 87.5 1,60 

Wheat bread (from patent 
Sesh delat retbecdaeses éades shobonaenah 35.3 9.2 1.3} 68.1 1.1} 64.7 1,25 
EIT onda ox ns oekss Stalocbudeeales cutee 12.6 22.5 1.8 | 69.6 8.5 | 87.4 1,500 
Ain: celvawacntascevost CANNON Lie atden 62.6 1.8 -1| 14.7 -8| 17.4 308 
Se eee 1! DO dee seone 77.7 1.4 .2 4.8 9 7.3 12 
eee ancukiectels omavarstkenaae 76.1 2.8 1.2] 19.0 -9/ 2.9 rt) 
Salad greens ................ Senate salnln Soot 86.7 4.2 6 6.3 2.2} 18.3 213 
ON on sk wach owns MBO Niccseat 68.3 8 .3/ 10.8 .8| 11.7 23 
EE Se Ge I sence 48.9 8 -4/ 14.3 -6| 16.1 2 
Strawberries................. OP twocasas 85.9 9 6 7.0 -6 9.1 168 
NE Ne pine et iweh apiece dc ccs'é|voatines bsike'paady saueanels <cecaddies tens tee 100.0 |....... 100.0 1,0 


The above list includes the more important food fishes, water inverte- 
brates, etc. There are numbers of other fish which are eaten toa 
greater or less extent. In general it may be said their composition 
would be similar to that of the fishes included in the table. 

In a number of cases cited in the table above more than one speck 
men was analyzed, although only the averages are given in the table 
In such cases the samples showed more or less variation in total nutri 
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ents, but the variation was due more especially to the fats. Thus the 
fat in the flesh of seven specimens of shad ranged from 6.5 to 13.6 per 
cent; in fresh mackerel from 2.2 to 16.3 per cent, and in fresh halibut 
from 2.2 to 10.6 per cent. The protein and ash or mineral matter 
remained practically the same in all the specimens where the wide fat 
variation was noticeable, an increase of fat being accompanied by a 
decrease of water. 

An extended study of the chemical composition of fish was recently 
carried on at the zoological station at Naples by Lichtenfelt. It was 
found that the composition of the muscular tissue changes periodically 
with age, nutrition, and reproduction. Under the influence of hunger 
the amount of water in the flesh is increased and the proportion of 
solids diminished. The richer the muscles in fat, the greater the loss 
as compared with lean fish. The amount of protein is also diminished 
not only in salmon, but in other sorts of fish. The amount of insolu- 
ble proteids is decreased while the proportion of soluble proteids may 
ve either increased or lowered according to circumstances. Muscular 
activity in connection with hunger seems a condition especially suited 
to induce an increase of soluble proteids in fish flesh. 

It will be seen from the table that fish is essentially a nitrogenous 
food. In this it resembles meat. Neither fish nor meat is a source of 
carbohydrates. Oysters and other shellfish contain some carbohydrates, 
but the foods which supply this group of nutrients most abundantly 
are sugar and the cereal grains. The place of fish in the diet, if judged 
by its composition, is therefore the same as that of meat—that is, it sup- 
plements cereals and other vegetables, the most of which, as wheat, rye, 
maize, rice, potatoes, etc., are deficient in protein, the chief nutrient in 
the flesh of fish. As regards the relative nutritive value of meat and 
fish, Atwater’s conclusion, from a large number of investigations, was 
that the only considerable difference is in the proportion of water and 
fat present, the flesh of the fish having water where meat has fat. 

From the standpoint of bot: nutritive value and palatability fish, 
according to a recent German investigator, is an important food prod- 
uct and, as shown by his experiments, equal to beef as a source of 
energy in the diet. It produces the same sensation of satiety and this 
persists for as long atime. It was found that fish caused the excre- 
tion of a smaller amount of uric acid than meat. 

In general, it may be said that fish, meat, eggs, milk, etc., also cereals 
and vegetable foods, all supply fat, the amount varying in the different 
materials. Fish usually contains less fat than is found in meat. There 
is, however, much difference in the fat content of the various kinds of 
fish. They may, indeed, be roughly divided into three classes: The first 
dass would include those containing over 5 per cent fat; the second, 
these containing between 2 and 5 per cent, and the third, those con- 
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taining less than 2 per cent. The first group would include such fish g 
salmon, shad, herring, Spanish mackerel, and butter-ish; the second, 
whitefish, mackerel, mullet, halibut, and porgy; the third, smelt, black 
bass, bluefish, white perch, weakfish, brook trout, hake, flounder, yellow 
perch, pike, pickerel, sea bass, cod, and haddock. 

As regards nitrogenous constituents, fish flesh contains more gelatin. 
yielding material (collagen) and less extractive material (meat bases) 
than meat. As is well known, the characteristic red color of blood 
and muscular tissue is due to the presence of a substance called hemo. 
globin. The flesh and blood of fish contain less of this and allied 
coloring matters than meat, which accounts for the light color com. 
monly observed in fish flesh. The flesh of some fishes, like salmon, 
has a decided color. It is not due, however, to hemoglobin, but to the 
presence of a special pigment. 

The so-called nitrogenous extractives (‘‘ meat extract”), contained in 
small quantities in fish as in other animal foods, are doubtless useful in 
nutrition, although opinions have differed as to their real function, 
Recent investigations indicate very strongly that flesh extractives play 
an important part in stomach digestion, as they have been shown to 
induce an abundant flow of normal gastric juice. Many of the ordi- 
nary food materials possess this property also, but the flesh extractives 
seem to be especially suited to the purpose. They do not, it is true, 
furnish the body much food material, but they are nevertheless impor. 
tant if they normally help it to digest other foods. 

With the exception of a few kinds which are preserved whole, pre 
served fish, as a rule, show a small percentage of refuse. 
centage of actual nutrients is much larger than in the corresponding 
fresh fish, owing to the removal of a large part of the refuse and more 
or less water. The gain in nutrients is mostly represented by prot 
which is the most valuable nutrient. 

Dried fish is richer in nutritive material, pound for pound, than fresh 
fish, since it has been concentrated by evaporation. It has been found 
that the average loss in weight in drying is about 30 per cent, or les 
than the average values for different kinds of meat. The loss in weight 
is chiefly due to the evaporation of water, though in some cases dried 
fish contains a little less ether extract than fresh fish. 

When foods are cooked there is, generally speaking, a loss of weight 
owing to the evaporation of water, and in the ordinary methods of 
cooking fish and meat some nutritive material is lost also. In recent 
experiments it was found that the water in which fish was boiled con- 
tained 9 to 11 per cent of the total fish protein. 

Canned fish, which is in effect cooked fish, compares favorably # 
regards composition with the fresh material. Generally speaking, the 
amount of refuse is small, since the portions commonly rejected in 
preparation for the table have been removed before canning. 
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The various kinds of shellfish resemble meat and food fishes in gen: 
eral composition. They contain, however, an appreciable amount of 
carbohydrates. Oysters are the most important of the shellfish, judg- 
ing by the relative amount consumed. Speaking roughly, a quart of 
oysters contains on an average about the same quantity of actual 
nutritive substance as a quart of milk, or three-fourths of a pound 
of beef, or 2 pounds of fresh codfish, or a pound of bread; but, while 
the weight of actual nutriment in the different quantities of food 
materials named is very nearly the same, the kind is widely different. 
That of the lean meat or codfish consists mostly of protein, the sub- 
stance whose principal function is to make or repair blood, muscle, 
tendon, bone, brain, and other nitrogenous tissues. That of bread 
contains considerable protein, but a much larger proportion of starch, 
with a little fat and other compounds which supply the body with 
heatand muscular power. The nutritive substance of oysters contains 
considerable protein and energy-yielding ingredients. Oysters come 
nearer to milk than almost any other common food material as regards 
both the amounts and the relative proportions of nutrients. 

Apparently as the oyster grows older, at least up toa certain time, not 
only do the proportions of flesh and liquids increase more rapidly than 
the shells, but the proportion of nutrients in the edible portion increases 
also; that is to say, 100 pounds of young oysters in the shell appear to 
contain less of flesh and of liquids than 100 pounds of older ones, and 
when both have been shucked a pound of shell contents from the older 
oysters would contain more nutriment than a pound from the younger. 

Considering the edible portion of the oyster, after it has been removed 
from the shell, the differences in different specimens are much greater 
than is commonly supposed. This is apparent when a comparison is 
made of either the flesh (meat) or liquids (liquor) of different speci- 
mens, or the whole edible portion, the meat (solids) and liquor together. 
The percentage of water in the edible portion of different specimens of 
oysters which were analyzed in experiments conducted for the U. S. 
Fish Commission varied from about 83.4 to 91.4 per cent, and averaged 
87.3 per cent. This makes the amounts of ‘‘ water-free substance,” i. e., 
actually nutritive ingredients, vary from 16.6 to 8.6 and average 12.7 
per cent of the whole weight of the edible portion (shell contents) of 
the animals. In other words, the nutritive material in a quart (about 
2 pounds) of shell contents (solids) varied from 2.75 to 5.33 ounces. 

With oysters, long clams, and round clams in the shell there is 
naturally a large percentage of waste, as the shell constitutes a large 
proportion of the total weight. The average of 34 specimens of oysters 
in the shell, for instance, shows only 2.3 per cent of actual nutrients. 
Clams and mussels show a somewhat higher percentage. 

Where these various shellfish are purchased as ‘‘solids”—that is, 
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removed from the shell—a comparatively high price is usually paid, 
Where they are purchased in the shell, there is a very large percentage 
of waste. The conclusion is therefore warranted that, from a pecuniary 
standpoint, they are not the most economical of foods for the consumer, 
On the other hand, they have a useful place in the diet in helping to 
supply the variety which is apparently needed to insure the best work. 
ings of the digestive system. Often flavor has a value which can not 
be estimated in dollars and cents. 

As already explained, it is a common practice of oyster dealers, 
instead of selling the oysters in the condition in which they are taken 
from the beds in salt water, to p'ace them for a time—forty-eight hours, 
more or less—in fresh or brackish water, in order, as the oystermen 











‘laying out.” By this process the oyster acquires plumpness and 
rotundity, and its bulk and weight are so increased as materially to 
increase its selling value. The belief is common among oystermen that 
this ‘‘ fattening” is due to actual gain of flesh and fat, and that the 
nutritive value of the oyster is increased by the process. They find 
that the oysters “‘ fatten” much more quickly in fresh than in brackish 
water. Warmth is so favorable to the process that it is said to be 
sometimes found profitable to warm artificially the water in which the 
oysters are floated. Although oysters are generally floated in the shell, 
the same effect may be obtained by adding fresh water to the oysters 
after they have been taken out of the shell. Oysters lose much of 
their salty flavor in ‘‘floating,” and it is a common experience of 
oystermen that if the ‘‘ fattened” oysters are left too long on the floats 
they become ‘‘ lean” again. 

It does not seem probable that the oysters would secure food enough 
to make appreciable gain in weight in the short time in which they 
remain in the fresh or brackish water. 

It is known that when a solution of salts is separated by a suitable 
membrane from water containing a lesser quantity of salts in solution 
that the passage of salts immediately begins from the concentrated to 
the dilute solution. This is practically the condition which exists when 
the oyster is transferred from salt to fresh or brackish water. Th 
fleshy portions of the body which are inclosed in a membrane contaia 
salts insolution. As long as the oyster stays in salt water the solution 
of salts within its body would naturally be in equilibrium with the 
water outside. When the oyster is brought into fresh or brackish 
water, i. e., into a more dilute solution, it might be expected that the 
salts in the more concentrated solution within the body would pass out 
and a larger amount of fresh water enter and produce such a dister- 
tion as actually takes place during floating. Careful experiments have 
shown that this supposition is entirely correct—that is, the oysten 
actually gain in weight. This is due largely to the fact that they low 
mineral matter and gain a considerable amount of water. At the sam 
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time there is a slight loss of nutrients. When in their natural condi- 
tion oysters contain from one-eighth to one-fifth more nutritive material 
than when fattened. In the opinion of very many consumers the 
improvement in appearance and flavor due to the removal of the salts 
more than compensates for the loss in nutritive value. It seems also 
to be a matter of common opinion that oysters keep better when part 
of the salts has been removed by ‘‘floating.” However, the experi- 
ments of the New Jersey Experiment Stations have shown that fresh- 
ened oysters will not remain alive as long as those taken directly from 
salt water. Freshening increases very rapidly the rate of weakening 
and decay (the life period being reduced one-half). 

Frequently oysters become more or less green in color. There isa 
widespread opinion that ‘‘ greening” is injurious. The color has been 
attributed to disease, to parasites, and to the presence of copper. 

Experiments have shown that quite commonly the green color of 
American oysters at least is due to the fact that they have fed on 
green plants of very simple structure which are sometimes found to 
be abundant in salt or brackish waters. The green coloring matter of 
the plants is dissolved by the oyster juices and colors the tissues. The 
opinion of those who have investigated the matter carefully is that 
such green color is harmless. It may be removed, if desired, by plac- 
ing the live oysters for a time in water where the green plants are not 
abundant. In Europe similar green oysters, called ‘‘ groenbarden” or 
‘“‘Marennes,” are especially prized, and to meet-the demand oysters 
are greened by placing them as soon as captured in sea water, where 
they are kept for months and fed on a species of seaweed which 
imparts the coloring matter to the gills. 

From carefully conducted investigations it appears that in some 
cases green oysters owe their color to the presence of copper. Such 
oysters are not generally considered wholesome. Green oysters con- 
taining copper differ in appearance from those owing their green tint 
to vegetable coloring matter, being grass green and not dark green in 
color and having a verdigris-like slimy secretion on the folds of the 
mantle. It is said that after the addition of vinegar a steel fork stuck 
into such oysters becomes coated with copper and that if ammonia is 
added the oysters become dark blue. 

As will be seen by the figures in the table above, fresh and canned 
abalone correspond quite closely to oyster and clam products similarly 
prepared. As shown by some tests carried on by Jaffa and Mendel, 
abalone flesh is especially rich in glycogen. This fact is also empha- 
sized by the figures in the table above, especially those for dried aba- 
lone, which are quoted from unpublished analyses made by Jaffa at 
the California Experiment Station. Generally speaking, compared 
with other sea products, the abalone is a nutritious food. Its flavor is 
said, by those who are familiar with it, to be excellent. Large quanti- 
ties of abalone are canned, the flesh being cut into pieces of suitable 
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size. Abalone is also dried extensively, the canned and the dried 
products finding a ready market among the Chinese. 

Lobsters, crabs, shrimps, and crawfish are shown by analysis to con- 
tain a fairly large percentage of nutrients, as is especially noticeable 
when the composition of the flesh alone is considered. They resemble 
the lean rather than the fat fish in composition. Lobsters and crabs 
are very much alike as regards the structure of the flesh, which in 
each case consists of coarse dense-walled fibers. Lobsters and similar 
foods are prized for their delicate flavor. Except in certain regions 
where they are very abundant and the cost correspondingly low, they 
must be regarded as delicacies rather than as staple articles of diet, 
This is, however, a condition entirely apart from their composition, 
Judged by this alone, they are valuable foods, and may profitably be 
employed to give variety to the diet. 

Although the total amount of turtle and terrapin used in the United 
States is quite large, the quantity is small as compared with the con- 
sumption of such foods as fish proper and oysters. As shown by their 
composition, turtle and terrapin are nutritious foods, although, under 
existing conditions, they are expensive delicacies rather than staple 
and economical articles of diet. 

- The total amount of frogs consumed per year for food is consider- 
able. As shown by analysis, frogs’ legs contain a fairly high percent- 
age of protein. Only the hind legs are commonly eaten. The meat 
on other portions of the body is edible, although the amount is small, 
and is eaten in some localities. The prejudice which formerly existed 
against frogs’ legs as a food was doubtless based on their appearance 
or some similar reason, as they are known to be wholesome. 

COST OF PROTEIN AND ENERGY IN FISH AND OTHER FOOD 
MATERIALS. 

As previously stated, the two functions of food are to furnish protein 
for building and repairing the body and to supply energy for heat and 
muscular work. Although fish and meats in general may be regarded 
as sources of protein, they nevertheless furnish considerable energy. 
Indeed, those containing an abundance of fat supply a large amount 
of energy—that is, have a high fuel value. If a food contains little 


protein or energy and is high in price, it is evident that it is really 


expensive. On the other hand, a food may be high in price but in 
reality be cheap, if it furnishes a large amount of protein or energy 
or both. Foods which supply an abundance of protein or energy or 
both at a reasonable price are evidently of the greatest Enporeey 
from the standpoint of economy. 

In Table 2 is shown how much a pound of protein, or 1,000 calories 
of energy, would cost when supplied by a number of kinds of fish and 
other foods at certain prices, and also the amount of total food, pro- 
tein, and energy which 10 cents’ worth of the fish and other food 


materials would furnish. 
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TaBLE 2.—Comparative cost _—- and energy as furnished by a number of food 
materials, at certain prices. 


| Amounts for 10 eents. 


sas Hl Cost of 
Price | Cost of 
Kind of food material. per |1 pound| 1,000 Total 


pound. | protein. = = Protein. | Energy. 


| material.| 


Pounds. | Pound. | Calories. 

| 1.000 0.111 209 

- 833 .142 ’ 274 
- 083 

- 085 

-229 

- 163 


. | Dollars. 
Codfish, whole, fresh 0.90 
RMI ecw outs caoes snasacece cece 


ie 
=F 


Codtish, salt.... 

Mackerel, salt... 

Salmon, canned 

Oysters (solids, 30 cents quart) . 
Oysters (solids, 60 cents quart) 
Lobster 

Beef, sirloin steak 

Beef, sirloin steak 

Beef, round 

Beef, stew meat 

Beef, dried, chip 

Mutton chops, loin 

Mutton, leg 

Pork, roast, loin 

Pork, smoked ham 

Milk f% cents quart) 

Milk (6 cents quart) 

Wheat flour 

Corn meal. . 

Potatoes {S cents bushel) 
Potatoes (45 cents bushel) ... 
Cabbage eS 
Corn, canned. 

Apples 

Bananas 

Strawberries 
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In the table the prices per pound have been. selected from the best 
data available. It is of course impossible to set any one price which 
shall represent the cost of these materials per pound in all sections of 
the country and at all times of the year. It is probable that the prices 
given represent more nearly those found in the eastern part of the 
United States than in the southern, central, and western sections, 
where some food materials are usually somewhat cheaper. 

It is to be noted that the cost of 1 pound of protein and 1,000 calo- 
ries of energy have no direct relation to each other. A pound of pro- 
tein would be sufficient for a workingman about four days, while 1,000 
calories of energy would be less than one-third the amount required 
per day. By dividing the cost of 1 pound of protein by 4 and multi- 
plying the cost of 1,000 calories of energy by 3.5 results are obtained 
which show approximately the relative cost of the protein and energy 
sufficient for one day as furnished by the different food materials. 
Thus it would take, in round numbers, 25 cents’ worth of salt mackerel 
at 10 cents a pound to furnish one day’s supply of protein, while the 
corresponding energy would require 38 cents’ worth. Seven cents’ 
worth of flour would furnish the protein and 5 cents’ worth the energy 
required for one day. It is of course understood that no one food 
material could furnish the nutrients in their proper proportions for 
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expressed in the table simply show the relative value from a pecuniary 
standpoint of the different foods as a source of protein on the one hand 
and of energy on the other. 

It will be seen from the above table that at 25 cents a pound it would 
take $1.52 worth of sirloin steak to furnish a pound of protein, while 
the same amount could be obtained in 74 cents’ worth of beef. round 
at. 14 cents a pound, 71 cents’ worth of cod steak at 12 cents a pound, 
44 cents’ worth of salt cod at 7 cents a pound, or 26 cents’ worth of 
wheat flour at 3 centsa pound. In like manner the cost of 1,000 calories 
of energy would vary in these same food materials from 36 cents, ag 


_ furnished by the cod steaks, to 2 cents as furnished by the flour. . 


It is evident that at the prices given the fruits are the most expen- 
sive sources of protein, mollusks and crustaceans next, and the cheaper 
meats and fish, with the cereals, the least expensive. As regards 
energy, on the other hand, mollusks and crustaceans are by far the 
most expensive sources, followed by fish and many kinds of meat, while 
the cereals are the most economical. 


DIGESTIBILITY OF FISH. 


The term digestibility, as commonly employed, has several significa- 
tions. To many persons it conveys the idea that a particular food 
agrees with the user. It is also very commonly understood to refer 
to ease or rapidity of digestion. One food is often said to be prefer- 
able to another because it is more digestible—i. e., is digested in less 
time in the stomach, or is apparently digested more readily. A third 
meaning, and one which is usually understood in scientific treatises on 
such subjects, refers to the completeness of digestion. For instance, 
two foods may have the same composition, but, owing to differences 
in mechanical condition or some other factor, one may be much more 
completely digestible than the other—that is, give up more material 
to the body in its passage through the intestinal tract. 

The agreement or disagreement of a particular food with any person 
in normal health is largely a matter of individual peculiarity. When 
foods habitually disagree with a person, and there is reason to believe 
that there is pronounced indigestion, the advice of a competent physi- 
cian is needed, since the nourishment of an abnormal or diseased body 
is a matter properly included under the practice of medicine. 

In so far as ease or rapidity of digestion implies a saving of energy 
to the body, it may be a matter of importance, especially if the energy 
expenditure would otherwise be above the normal. However, little is 
known concerning relative rapidity of digestion within the body. 
Most of the current statements which refer to this are apparently based 
on experiments carried on outside the body by methods of artificial 


digestion. Such experiments imitate as closely as possible the condi- 
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tions in the body, but it is not at all certain that they are exactly the 
same. Some experiments with man, which were made a good many 
years ago, before experimental methods had become fixed, are also 
often quoted, but it is only fair to say that the popular interpretation 
of the data recorded does not agree in many respects with that of 
trained investigators. 

The numerous artificial digestion experiments which have been made 
with fish indicate that it is less quickly digested than beef, being about 
equal to lamb in this respect. However, as compared with other foods, 
the difference in the digestibility of fish and meat, as shown by these 
experiments, is not very great. In some carefully conducted experi- 
ments, which were reported only a few years ago by a German inves- 
tigator, it was noted that oysters, whitefish, and shellfish, taken in 
moderate amounts, left the stomach in two to three hours, in this 
respect resembling eggs, milk, white bread, and some other foods. 
Caviar left the stomach in three to four hours, as did also chicken, 
lean beef, boiled ham, beefsteak, coarse bread, etc. Salt herring left 
the stomach in four to five hours, other foods in the same class being 
smoked tongue, roast beef, roast goose, lentil porridge, and peas por- 
ridge. So far as fish is concerned, the general deduction from these 
experiments was that it is more rapidly digested than meat. With 
respect to its rapidity of digestion in the stomach, another German 
investigator includes whitefish in the same class as the following animal 
foods: Roast chicken, pigeon, roast veal, and cold underdone roast beef. 

Before sweeping deductions are made the thoroughness with which 
fish is digested should also be taken into account. A numberof experi- 
ments have been made with man to learn how thoroughly fish is digested 
and to compare it in this respect with other foods. In these experiments 
the food and feces were analyzed. Deducting the nutritive material 
excreted in the feces from the total amount consumed in the food showed 
how much. was retained by the body. It was found that fish and lean 
beef were about equally digestible. In each case about 95 per cent of 
the total dry matter, 97 per cent of the protein, and over 90 per cent of 
the fat were retained by the body. Other experiments of thesame char- 
acter indicate that salt fish is less thoroughly digested than fresh fish. 

At the Connecticut (Storrs) Station Milner studied the digestibility 
of fresh (canned) salmon, a typical fat fish, and fresh cod, a typical 
lean fish, these materials each constituting a considerable part of a 
simple mixed diet. The calculated coefficients of digestibility of the 
salmon alone were protein 96.2 per cent and fat 97 per cent, while 
85.6 per cent of the energy was available. In the case of the cod the 
values for protein and fat were 95.9 and 97.4 per cent, respectively, and 
for energy 80.3 percent. It has been suggested that fat fish is less thor- 
oughly digested than lean fish, but in these experiments the two sorts 
were digested on an average with practically the same thoroughness. 

A number of similar experiments have been made on the digestibility 
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of milk, eggs, bread, potatoes, and other animal and vegetable foods, 
From a large amount of data of this sort some general deductiong 
have been drawn. Thus, it has been calculated that 97 per cent of 
the protein and 95 per cent of the fat of meats, fish, eggs, dairy 
products, and the animal food of a mixed diet are digested. Similar 
values are for the protein of cereals 85 per cent, for the fat 90 per 
cent, and for the carbohydrates 98 per cent; for the protein, fat, and 
carbohydrates of vegetables 83, 90, and 95 per cent, respectively, and 
for the protein, fat, and carbohydrates of the total vegetable food of 
a mixed diet 84, 90, and 97 per cent. From the available experimental 
data it also seems probable that leaner meats are more easily digested 
than those containing more fat, and the leaner kinds of fish, such as cod, 
haddock, perch, pike, bluefish, etc. , are more easily and readily digested 
than the fatter kinds, as salmon, shad, and mackerel. Generally speak- 
ing, it has been found that the protein of vegetable foods as served on 
the table is less digestible than that of animal foods. For instance, one- 
fourth or more of the protein of potatoes and beans may escape diges- 
tion and thus be useless for nourishment. This is perhaps entirely due to 
the mechanical condition in which the protein occurs in vegetable foods; 
that is, it is often inclosed in cells which have hard walls and are not acted 
upon by the digestive juices. It is ordinarily assumed that the small 
amount of carbohydrates in meat and fish is entirely digested. Carbohy- 
drates other than fiber, which make up the larger part of the vegetable 
foods, are very digestible. The fat in both animal and vegetable foods 
differs in digestibility under varying conditions. No marked difference 
in the digestibility of the fat in the two classes of food can be pointed out. 

Persons differ in respect to the action of foods in the digestive 
apparatus; and fish, like other food materials, is subject to these 
influences of personal peculiarity. 

The nutritive value of shellfish, as of other fish, depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon its digestibility, but information on this point is 
so limited that but little can be said with certainty here. Perhaps the 
most that can be said is that while there are people with whom such 
foods do not always agree, yet oysters belong to the more easily digest- 
ible class of foods. Ina recently published study of the composition 
of the oyster and other problems connected with their food value, the 
statement is made that the nutrient: occur largely in forms in which 
they are readily assimilated, as is shown by the fact that one-half of 
the crushed oyster and one-fourth of the whole oyster is soluble in 
water. Su far as can be learned no experiments have been made 
which show how thoroughly clams, crabs, and other crustacea, turtle, 
and terrapin, and frogs’ legs are digested. 

PLACE OF FISH IN THE DIET. 


The chief uses of fish as food are (1) to furnish an economical source 
of nitrogenous nutrients and (2) to supply the demand for variety in 
the diet, which increases with the advance of civilization. 
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Inspection of a considerable number of dietary studies of families 
of farmers, mechanics, professional men, and others, carried on in 
different regions of the United States, shows that about 20 per cent of 
the total food, 43 per cent of the total protein, and 55 per cent of the 
total fat of the diet of the average family is obtained from meats, 
poultry, fish, shellfish, etc., together. Fish, shellfish, etc., alone fur- 
nish less than 3 per cent of the total food, less than 4 per cent of the 
total protein, and less than 1 per cent of the total fat, showing to what 
a limited extent such food is used in the average household. It is not 
improbable that in communities where fisheries constitute the princi- 
pal industry much larger quantities are consumed. It has been found 
that the laborers employed in the fisheries in Russia consume from 26 
to 62 ounces of fish daily. This, with some bread, millet meal, and tea, 
constitutes the diet throughout the fishing season. These quantities 
are unusually large, but no bad effects are mentioned as following the 
diet. 

There is a widespread notion that fish contains large proportions of 
phosphorus, and on that account is particularly valuable as brain food. 
The percentages of phosphorus in specimens thus far analyzed are not 
larger than are found in the flesh of other animals used for food. 
But, even if the flesh be richer in phosphorus, there is no experimental 
evidence to warrant the assumption that fish is more valuable than 
meats or other food material for the nourishment of the brain. 

The opinion of eminent physiologists is that phosphorus is no more 
essential to the brain than nitrogen, potassium, or any other element 
which occurs in its tissues. The value commonly attributed to the 
phosphorus is based on a popular misconception of statements by one 
of the early writers on such topics. In discussing the belief that “‘ fish 
contains certain elements which are adapted in a special manner to 
renovate the brain and so to support mental labor” a prominent phys- 
iclogist says, ‘‘ There is no foundation whatever for this view.” 

It is well understood that persons in varying conditions of life and 
occupation require different kinds and quantities of food. For the 
laboring man doing heavy work the diet must contain a comparatively 
large amount of the fuel ingredients and enough of the flesh-forming 
substances to make good the wear and tear of the body. These mate- 
tials are all present in the flesh of animals, but not in the requisite 
proportions. Fish and the leaner kinds of meat are deficient in mate- 
rials which yield heat and muscular power. When, however, fish and 
Meat are supplemented by bread, potatoes, etc., a diet is provided 
which will supply all the demands of the body. Where fish can be 
obtained at low cost it may advantageously furnish a considerable 
portion of the protein required, and under most conditions its use 
may be profitably extended solely on the plea of variety. 

It should be stated that most physiologists regard fish as a particu- 
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to be less ‘‘ hearty.’ 


the result of experience. 
PREPARING FISH FOR THE TABLE. 


Fish is prepared for the table in a variety of ways, which are described 
in detail in books devoted to cookery. A few words, however, may not 
be inappropriate on the general methods of cooking and possible loss 
of nutrients involved. 

Fish is commonly boiled, steamed, broiled, fried, or baked, or may be 
combined with other materials in some made dish. When boiled, it is 
stated that the loss in weight ranges from 5 to 30 percent. One éxperi- 
menter gives 26 per cent as the average. This loss is largely made up 
of water—that is, the cooked fish is much less moist than the raw. 
Little fat or protein is lost. So far as known, experiments have not 
been made which show the losses by other methods of cooking. It is, 
however, probable that there would be usually a very considerable loss 
of water. 

In most cases fat or carbohydrates in the form of butter, flour, or 
other material are added to fish when cooked, and thus the deficiency 
in fuel ingredients is made good. Boiled or steamed fish is often accom- 
panied by arich sauce, made from butter, eggs, etc. Fried fish is cooked 
in fat, and baked fish is often filled with force meat, and may also be 
accompanied by a sauce; the force meat being made of bread, butter, 
etc., contains fat and carbohydrates. In made dishes—chowders, fish 
pies, salads, etc.—fat and carbohydrates (butter, flour, vegetables, 
etc.) are combined with fish, the kind and amount varying in the indi- 
vidual cases. Furthermore, in the ordinary household, fish or meat is 
supplemented by such foods as bread, butter, potatoes, green vegeta- 
bles, andfruit. That is, by adding materials in cooking and by serving 
other dishes with the cooked product the protein of the fish is supple- 
mented by the necessary fat and carbohydrates. 


DAILY MENUS CONTAINING FISH. 


By taking into account the chemical composition of a mixed diet and 
comparing it with accepted dietary standards it may be seen whether 
the diet is actually suited to the requirements of the body; that is, 
whether it supplies sufficient protein and energy and whether it supplies 
them in the right proportions. 

A number of sample menus are given on pages 26 to 28, which show 
that the desired amounts of protein and energy may be readily supplied 
by a diet containing a considerable amount of fish. These menus 
(which are based in part on dietary studies and other food investiga- 


larly desirable food for persons of sedentary habits, because it seems 
While, so far as can be learned, such statements 
do not depend upon experimental evidence, they are thought to embody 
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tions of this Department covering a wide range and extending over 
several years) are not intended as formulas for any family to follow, 
but simply as illustrations of the way in which menus containing the 
proper proportions of nutrients may be made up. The ingenuity of 
the housewife and her knowledge of the tastes of the family will sug- 
gest the special dishes and combinations suited to her needs. It is not 
assumed that any housewife will find it convenient to follow exactly 
the proportions suggested in the menus. The purpose is to show her 
about what amounts and proportions of food materials would give the 
required nutrients. 

In selecting these menus it has been the object to include such 
amounts of fish as might be commonly served in an ordinary house- 
hold and not to provide meals with the largest possible quantity of 
fish. That the amount which it is possible to introduce in a single 
meal may be large is shown by the ‘“‘shore dinners” so common in 
some regions of New England, or by the famous dinners served at 
Greenwich on the Thames, with six courses and fish in every course. 

With reference to the following menus several points should be 
borne in mind. The amounts given represent about what would be 
called for in a family whose demand for food would be equivalent to 
four full-grown men at light to moderate manual labor, such as 
machinists, carpenters, mill workers, farmers, truckmen, etc., accord- 
ing to the usually accepted dietary standards. It is ordinarily assumed 
that an average man in health performing light to moderate muscular 
work requires per day about 0.25 pound protein and 3,050 calories of 
energy, the latter being supplied in small part by protein, but mostly 
by fat and carbohydrates. Men in professional life, performing less 
muscular work, require smaller amounts. The commonly accepted 
American dietary standard for such men calls for 0.22 pound protein 
and 2,700 calories of energy in the daily food. The amount of min- 
eral matter required is not stated, since there is little accurate infor- 
mation available on this point. A diet made up of ordinary foods and 
supplying the necessary amounts of protein and energy would undoubt- 
edly supply an abundance of mineral matter. 

It has been found that women and children consume somewhat less 
food than men. The assumption is usually made that, provided a 
Woman is engaged in some moderately active occupation, she requires 
about eight-tenths as much food as a man with a similar amount of 
work. 

In calculating the results of dietary studies (which may be most con- 
veniently expressed in amounts for one man for one day), it is further 
sumed that a boy 13 to 14 years old and a girl 15 to 16 years old also 
require about eight-tenths as much food as a man at moderately active 
muscular labor; a boy of 12 and a girl 13 to 14 years old, about seven- 
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tenths; a boy 10 to 11 and a girl 10 to 12 years old, about six-tenths; 
a child 6 to 9 years old, about five-tenths; one 2 to 5, about four-tenths, 
and an infant under 2 years, about three-tenths. 

As previously stated, the quantities in the sample menus are for four 
men at moderately active muscular work or an equivalent number of 
















as men, women, and children. A family might, for example, consist of g 
> mechanic and wife, with four children, two girls of 12 and 6 and two 
ae boys of 10 and 8 years, respectively. Here it would be assumed thatthe 
yoy man would be engaged at moderately hard manual work. According 
aa to the above factors, this family would be equal in food consumption to4 
. men at moderate muscular exercise (1.0-+-0.8+0.6+0.6+0.5+0.5=4), 





In the same way a day laborer’s family, consisting of a father and mother 
with three children under 7 years of age, would be equivalent to 3 men 
oom be with moderate muscularexercise(1.0+-0.8+0.5-+-0.4+-0.3=3),and would 
. require three-fourths the quantities indicated in the following menus; 


a Menu I.—For family equivalent to four men at light to moderate muscular work. 



















Food material. 
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Rete) Sc camenesetnnowens Usnngee ebweencpenaduassyedyecauheusnage | gd Se Sinai 
Total per Gay......-.ccee-neceecccecccccenccsccccccscccceccccsonens | ospoenantt’ 








ce Wiatd Cha Of WER is oc ds <b nccenw ons uve on hipaa tne coatneie deuppecio 
i a Ne oe ge a a at nd 2 
AN odommgeattion of cooked material from U. 8. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Bul. 
” i rev 
| Composition of cooked material from unpublished data. 
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Menu Il.—For family equivalent to four men at light to moderate muscular work. 


value. 


aa | 
Food material. oe Protein. | Fuel 


BREAKFAST. 
Codfish creamed: | Lbs. “ -| ey | Calories. 
Salt cod 0.080 | 158 


Clam soup: 
Clams, pane. 
Milk.. 
Butter .. 
Flour.. 

Onion salt, 
Roast lamb, I leg 
ao 

utt 


Lobster salad: 
Lobster meat 
Yolks of 3 e; 
=— or oi 


(Vinegar, salt, pepper, mustard) 
Biscuit : : 





Total per day -| # 12, 168 168 
Total for one man 


ppgeien of cooked material from U.S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Bul. 28, 
Tey: 

bA larger piece men ordinarily be cooked. The amount given is for ane meal. 

¢ Weight with pods. 


ol 
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Menu III.—For family equivalent to four men at light to moderate muscular work. 


, | Amount : Fuel 
Food material. | used. Protein. | value. 





BREAKFAST. 
Breakfast cereal: 
pastes crushed wheat 


lewennuneose | 


B 


! 


ox arth eee tiiings is ieee oon oe ain nesatene adas tone aaeiaeee 
utter (taken up in frying 
Bread . 


le 


& 
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Menu IIl.—For family equivalent to four men at light to moderate muscular work—Con, 







Amount ; Fuel 
Food material. used. Protein. velan: 



















DINNER. 

Lbs. o2z.| Pounds. | Calories, 

SIMI 6 osc dkn' ca danecedsndnngusiipnanedaCeaepabinkcen>tacaennat ee 1 12 0. 268 796 
BERGNGA POURGOENS 6 on oon. 5s cece ccc ccc cnscccccccsccccccccccccescceccece 2 0 - 052 989 
Tomatoes (or half amount of parsmips) ...............-seseeseeeeeseeee 2 0 . 018 06 
MU cast ateaconcodecees secadcedsescsedccdscasedcaccsteactaceesteteascass 0 12 . 069 887 
MM SU cana odeocnethgesuined tan saKsneedecasskiesanivesnsescaceagnacs 0 8 - 008 647 
PMO TBO idicciceincicnscedscccdicccdsscedcscusccscdsanscssonscsceseseda 1 0 - 031 1,28 
OM SIRES: Rivciccd a aeitevtadisdass sist ec 441 4,746 












Salmon croquettes: 
TAM WRN 5 655 bs disc csds ce Sse ee eee ddswadsdecsceccééadestccess 
IN a scns cc nnccdanncccgcastsvencessbecsesepaaveceesee 
DEE cu davcGd voter ccccducsevcconddccosecuctsscesedeucssnsdcbtcceseus 

















































UOT cc Sit cc te. divluo muses dd cdecasVovdddwcatedssasadteaedcec ( 
FUR eke ca pest ccbte Was tevecuchagunsdddsdcmWvarives Jcrkesiweceaas f 
f 
SNE calls sine poy esses sucwevetsccamedswenéuces cesedeceedess Kecesat ; ¢ 
Total for one man 
“ a Composition of cooked material from U.S. Det. AGT. Office of Experiment Stations Bul. 28, revised, 0 
SS ’Composition of cooked material from unpublished data. : 
“ah , : ; i 
“ Menu IV.—For family equivalent to four men at light to moderate muscular work. p 
“WB ae at abba ia 
j % ; 
: 2 ' Food material. — Protein,| Fuel q 
: Vi 
BREAKFAST. fc 
Breakfast cereal: Lbs. 
Coaenen crushed wheat ..... Side akhaaaseaeedtebeveauessssascuteas 
Pith evebde ttvba sds 3d acinetchbaket ¥aeceh casbavennersebetdevesealoh, — ik cok Wesaeca be 
RIFE FOS vonncuccadccaeacyacossakerecucencoarasanest he 
MNEs ic saccn nnn cnanenacinndoadeanauieoncseencesindiesaaiaan be 
Brees aie, sc ciq osha sscnanscenthieiosucen ee ke 
DINNER. fo 
Broiled beefsteak........ Sb Fed Hele CaN oe es CENTS Si occ cateee Cee she des dees 1 
Rese wsececece: canccccssecccocccescconesedégneseueeees ceces 1 
PAPI eslsstictcinsdcaeschiaa astncnaildcaviaisNgnassavatesoutytorts : da 
a ae ae ma 
mna 
COVE SU UST RNC KON esc cebs CCST CUESUC OK SHS EKESSCOCER HOTTA SESS 1 . 
rece Ra aaaea v5 case is s-canmaycacenoxentieheee noua 0 2) -rsenin-. bei 
: dey 
~. an 
a SUPPER. 
ss Oyster stew: ver 
v BS ETON i's oo be cncsiscccseveseceseceneses seecveevccessvee pareve 
" SER id 2... y.ccedecee cies Lcvtchacbunbaialateceexsk end whe 
EN seb atdecbapas cnabanvre cassis otncchocadénusceseunasececnscosanced nee 
Dc ck eidiunl ss tinnsundakenvckivhbbcsuibeuh teh hase aE I 
Nt RI A. a 8 iat Sans nibi vena bubvaeceaaeb ARSE rien 
RUSINGENA a sincicidicw tis a dpisics Sain vid degdbiitod dns a odpsiwis oa ae 








@ Percentage composition of cooked material from unpublished data, 
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The weights of fish, meats, and vegetables given in the menus are for 
these articles as found in the market. The fish and meats will include, 
as arule, more or less bone, and the vegetables considerable skin and 
other parts, which are inedible and are rejected. In estimating the 
nutrients allowance is made for what has been found to be the average 
proportion of bone in different cuts of meats. In vegetables it is 
assumed that from one-sixth to one-fifth will be rejected in preparing 
them for the table. The weights of the breakfast cereals are for these 
in the dry condition before cooking. 

The values given for tea or coffee are obtained by taking account of 
the sugar and milk or cream consumed with them. The infusion of tea 
or coffee contains little, if any, nutritive material. The value of tea 
and coffee in the diet depends upon their agreeable flavor and mild 
stimulating properties. 

The calculations of the quantities of nutrients contained in the differ- 
ent foods are based upon the average percentage composition of these 
materials, some of the data being included in the table of composition 
on page 10, and the remainder in a previous publication of this Office.* 

The fats and carbohydrates in the different food materials are not 
shown in the menus, since the quantity of protein and the fuel value 
of the food are the values which are of special interest. The fuel 
value of the fats and carbohydrates is, of course, included in the figures 
for fuel value given. 

In the menus only such an amount of each food is indicated as might 
be completely consumed at each meal. Of course, in the ordinary 
household usually a rather larger quantity of the different dishes will 
be prepared than will be consumed at one meal, but the thrifty house- 
keeper will see to it that what is not used at one meal will be utilized 
for another. 

It is not expected that each meal or the total food of each individual 
day will have just the amounts of protein and fuel ingredients that 
make a well-balanced diet. The body is continually storing nutritive 
materials and using them. It is a repository of nutriment which is 
being constantly drawn upon and as constantly resupplied. It is not 
dependent any day upon the food eaten that particular day. Hence 
an excess one day may be made up by a deficiency the next or vice 


SI BSS88e" | | P 


mh oS Healthful nourishment requires simply that the nutrients as a 

i whole during longer or shorter periods should be fitted to the actual 

ms | needs of the body. 

al It will be seen that in each of the menus suggested fish occurs in at 

28 least two meals. However, in no case is the amount greater.than expe- 
“a @ Tience has shown may commonly occur in actual dietaries. It is not 
i the intention to suggest that a diet containing such quantities of fish 
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be followed every day, but rather to show that fish may be readily 
combined with other food materials to supply the protein and energy 
required. While it may profitably be used more frequently in many 
families than is at present the case, the quantity used is a matter to be 
settled by the demands of individual taste. 

The menus attempt to cover, as regards fish and other materials, a 
range in variety and combination such as might be found in an average 
well-to-do household. Other dishes, such as fish soups, chowders, fish 
salads, etc., might have been included also, and would naturally finda 
place on the table of a family fond of fish and fish products. Individ. 
ual preferences vary so much that no combination which could be 
selected would meet them all. 

Nothing has been said of the cost of the food used in the menus, 
All foods vary in price in different localities, and this is especially the 
case with fish. In general it may be said that a large variety of fruits, 
green vegetables, etc., if it is necessary to purchase them, increases the 
cost of a diet out of proportion to the nutritive material furnished, 
Such foods, however, are valuable, since they possess agreeable flavor 
and so render the diet appetizing. It is also generally believed that 
the acids, salts, and similar materials in fruits and vegetables are of 
value in maintaining the body in health. The income of the pur- 
chaser should determine how varied the diet may be. 


POSSIBLE DANGERS FROM EATING FISH. 


In view of statements of a popular nature which have been made on 
the dangers from eating poisonous fish or from ptomaines contained in 
fish, a few words summarizing the actual knowledge on these topics 
seem desirable. 

There are several species of fish which are actually poisonous. Few 
of them, however, are found in the United States, and the chances of 
their being offered for sale are very small. Such fish are mostly con- 
fined to tropical waters. 

Fish may contain parasites, some of which are injurious to man. 
These are, however, destroyed by the thorough cooking to which fish 
is usually subjected. 

Ptomaines are poisonous bodies due to the action of micro-organisms, 
They are chemical compounds of definite composition and are elabo- 
rated by micro-organisms breaking down the complex ingredients of 
animal tissues, just as alcohol is due to the action of yeasts breaking 
down sugar, or as acetic acid is formed from the alcohol of cider or 
wine by the yeast-like plat which produces vinegar, and which We 
call mother when we find it collected in masses. The formation of 
ptomaines quite generally, although not always, accompanies putte 
faction (being greatest, it is said, in ite early stages), and therefor 
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great care should be taken to eat fish only when it is in perfectly good 
condition. Fish which has been frozen and, after thawing, kept for 
a time before it is cooked, is especially likely to contain injurious 
ptomaines. 

Decomposition can often be recognized by the odor of the fish, 
especially when it has progressed to any considerable extent. There 
are laboratory tests for showing decomposition at various stages and 
for indicating the presence of ptomaines. 

In general it may be said that fish should be considered unfit for food 
when the eyes have lost their sheen, the cornea is somewhat cloudy, the 
gills pale red, when blubber shows at the gills, when the scales are dry 
or easily loosened, or when the meat is so soft that if pressed with the 
finger the indentation remains. Laying fish in water has been recom- 
mended as a means of judging of their condition. Those which sink 
may be considered undecomposed and wholesome, while those which 
are decomposing will float. 

Canned fish should never be allowed to remain long in the can after 
opening, but should be used at once. There is some possibility of dan- 
ger from the combined action of the can contents and oxygen of the air 
upon the lead of the solder or the can itself. Furthermore, canned 
fish seems peculiarly suited to the growth of micro-organisms when 
exposed to the air. 

Finally, fish offered.for sale should be handled in a cleanly manner, 
and stored and exposed for sale under hygienic conditions. 

A kind of poisoning called mytilism, usually very fatal in its results, 
has been sometimes observed to follow the eating of clams. The 
reason for this illness is not definitely known, though it is attrib- 
uted to a poisonous body sometimes found in clams, especially in 
the liver. Just why this poisonous body occurs is not known, but 
it is probably due to a disease or some abnormal condition; further- 
more, it has been noted that clams from some regions are quite uni- 
formly poisonous. It is said that poisonous clams are less pigmented 
(lighter with radiate streaks) than wholesome clams, which are uni- 
formly darkly pigmented, and that the shells of the unwholesome clams 
are more friable and broader, and that the liver is larger, softer, and 
richer in pigment and fat. A well-known writer on the subject recom- 
mends that the public should be warned against buying dead clams— 
that is, those which do not close the shell when taken out of the water— 
and that as a further precaution the liver and the broth should not be 
eaten, if cases of mytilism have recently occurred locally or there is 
any other reason to suspect the clam supply. 

Slight or serious poisoning has also been known to follow the eating 
of oysters, though fortunately American oysters have been seldom 
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Menu II1,-—For family equivalent to four men at light to moderate muscular work—Con, 


Food material used value 


Amount Protein Fuel 
| 

DINNER | 

| 


Pounds, | Calorie, 
Halibut ateak..... 
Mashed potatoon« 
Tomatoes (or half amount of paranips) 
Bread sbedoceseveee ; 


| Bsseax 


Salmon croquettes: 
Canned salmon a 
Mashed potatoes? .... 
Butter 
1 egK 

Prune sauce >. 

Muflins..... 

Butter 


Total per pay 


Total for one man | . 254 | 





aComposition of cooked material from U.S. Dost. Agr. Office of Experiment Stations Bul. 28, revised, 
>Composition of cooked material from unpublished data. 


Menu IV.—For family equivalent to four men at light to moderate muscular work. 


Amount Fuel 


value, 


Food material. Protein. 


BREAKFAST. 

Breakfast cereal: ; .| Pound. | Calories. 
Cracked crushed wheat ..... eoNa bibl wa nu vene eee eee mite ead wae 4 0. 028 410 
Milk ‘ 117 

227 


Broiled salt mackerel ; 1,524 
308 


1,017 
647 
248 


| 4,498 


Broiled beefsteak........ > 
Baked potatoesa 

Onions 

Celer 


een 


COO ewer rer es eee e eae esaas senses eesessesesesseee ee eeeeeeeseeee 


oor SCOCFNEE 


SUPPER. 
Oyster stew: 
1} pints oysters............ esceseveness ceceee oc cecenccvecccccccscsecs 
I eats Se cn las okacecueuvaescbbaresbeeeh Uvvectsesbeeebeyecest 
Butter 3 





@ Percentage composition of cooked material from unpublished data, 
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The weights of fish, meats, and vegetables given in the menus are for 
these articles as found in the market. The fish and meats will include, 
as a rule, more or less bone, and the vegetables considerable skin and 
other parts, which are inedible and are rejected. In estimating the 
nutrients allowance is made for what has been found to be the average 
proportion of bone in different cuts of meats. In vegetables it is 
assumed that from one-sixth to one-fifth will be rejected in preparing 
them for the table. The weights of the breakfast cereals are for these 
in the dry condition before cooking. 

The values given for tea or coffee are obtained by taking account of 
the sugar and milk or cream consumed with them. The infusion of tea 
or coffee contains little, if any, nutritive material. The value of tea 
and coffee in the diet depends upon their agreeable flavor and mild 
stimulating properties. 

The calculations of the quantities of nutrients contained in the differ- 
ent foods are based upon the average percentage composition of these 
materials, some of the data being included in the table of composition 
on page 10, and the remainder in a previous publication of this Office.* 

The fats and carbohydrates in the different food materials are not 
shown in the menus, since the quantity of protein and the fuel value 
of the food are the values which are of special interest. The fuel 
value of the fats and carbohydrates is, of course, included in the figures 
for fuel value given. 

In the menus only such an amount of each food is indicated as might 
be completely consumed at each meal. Of course, in the ordinary 
household usually a rather larger quantity of the different dishes will 
be prepared than will be consumed at one meal, but the thrifty house- 
keeper will see to it that what is not used at one meal will be utilized 
for another. 

It is not expected that each meal ox the total food of each individual 
day will have just the amounts of protein and fuel ingredients that 
make a well-balanced diet. The body is continually storing nutritive 
materials and using them. It is a repository of nutriment which is 
being constantly drawn upon and as constantly resupplied. It is not 
dependent any day upon the food eaten that particular day. Hence 
an excess one day may be made up by a deficiency the next or vice 
versa. Healthful nourishment requires simply that the nutrients as a 
whole during longer or shorter periods should be fitted to the actual 
needs of the body. 

It will be seen that in each of the menus suggested fish occurs in at 
least two meals. However, in no case is the amount greater.than expe- 
rience has shown may commonly occur in actual dietaries. It is not 
the intention to suggest that a diet containing such quantities of fish 
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be followed every day, but rather to show that fish may be readily 
combined with other food materials to supply the protein and energy 
required. While it may profitably be used more frequently in many 
families than is at present the case, the quantity used is a matter to be 
settled by the demands of individual taste. 

The menus attempt to cover, as regards fish and other materials, a 
range in variety and combination such as might be found in an average 
well-to-do household. Other dishes, such as fish soups, chowders, fish 
salads, etc., might have been included also, and would naturally find a 
place on the table of a family fond of fish and fish products. Individ- 
ual preferences vary so much that no combination which could be 
selected would meet them all. 

Nothing has been said of the cost of the food used in the menus, 
All foods vary in price in different localities, and this is especially the 
case with fish. In general it may be said that a large variety of fruits, 
green vegetables, etc., if it is necessary to purchase them, increases the 
cost of a diet out of proportion to the nutritive material furnished. 
Such foods, however, are valuable, since they possess agreeable flavor 
and so render the diet appetizing. It is also generally believed that 
the acids, salts, and similar materials in fruits and vegetables are of 
value in maintaining the body in health. The income of the pur- 
chaser should determine how varied the diet may be. 


POSSIBLE DANGERS FROM EATING FISH. 


In view of statements of a popular nature which have been made on 
the dangers from eating poisonous fish or from ptomaines contained in 
fish, a few words summarizing the actual knowledge on these topics 
seem desirable. 

There are several species of fish which are actually poisonous. Few 
of them, however, are found in the United States, and the chances of 
their being offered for sale are very small. Such fish are mostly con- 
fined to tropical waters. 

Fish may contain parasites, some of which are injurious to man. 
These are, however, destroyed by the thorough cooking to which fish 
is usually subjected. 

Ptomaines are poisonous bodies due to the action of micro-organisms, 
They are chemical compounds of definite composition and are elabo- 
rated by micro-organisms breaking down the complex ingredients of 
animal tissues, just as alcohol is due to the action of yeasts breaking 
down sugar, or as acetic acid is formed from the alcohol of cider or 
wine by the yeast-like plant which produces vinegar, and which we 
call mother when we find it collected in masses. The formation of 
ptomaines quite generally, although not always, accompanies putre- 
faction (being greatest, it is said, in its early stages), and therefore 
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great care should be taken to eat fish only when 1t is in perfectly good 
condition. Fish which has been frozen and, after thawing, kept for 
a time before it is cooked, is especially likely to contain injurious 
ptomaines. 

Decomposition can often be recognized by the odor of the fish, 
especially when it has progressed to any considerable extent. There 
are laboratory tests for showing decomposition at various stages and 
for indicating the presence of ptomaines. 

In general it may be said that fish should be considered unfit for food 
when the eyes have lost their sheen, the cornea is somewhat cloudy, the 
gills pale red, when blubber shows at the gills, when the scales are dry 
or easily loosened, or when the meat is so soft that if pressed with the 
finger the indentation remains. Laying fish in water has been recom- 
mended as a means of judging of their condition. Those which sink 
may be considered undecomposed and wholesome, while those which 
are decomposing will float. 

Canned fish should never be allowed to remain long in the can after 
opening, but should be used at once. There is some possibility of dan- 
ger from the combined action of the can contents and oxygen of the air 
upon the lead of the solder or the can itself. Furthermore, canned 
fish seems peculiarly suited to the growth of micro-organisms when 
exposed to the air. 

Finally, fish offered.for sale should be handled in a cleanly manner, 
and stored and exposed for sale under hygienic conditions. 

A kind of poisoning called mytilism, usually very fatal in its results, 
has been sometimes observed to follow the eating of clams. The 
reason for this illness is not definitely known, though it is attrib- 
uted to a poisonous body sometimes found in clams, especially in 
the liver. Just why this poisonous body occurs is not known, but 
it is probably due to a disease or some abnormal condition; further- 
more, it has been noted that clams from some regions are quite uni- 
formly poisonous. It is said that poisonous clams are less pigmented 
(lighter with radiate streaks) than wholesome clams, which are uni- 
formly darkly pigmented, and that the shells of the unwholesome clams 
are more friable and broader, and that the liver is larger, softer, and 
richer in pigment and fat. A well-known writer on the subject recom- 
mends that the public should be warned against buying dead clams— 
that is, those which do not close the shell when taken out of the water— 
and that as a further precaution the liver and the broth should not be 
eaten, if cases of mytilism have recently occurred locally or there is 
any other reason to suspect the clam supply. 

Slight or serious poisoning has also been known to follow the eating 
of oysters, though fortunately American oysters have been seldom 
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found to bea cause of such illness. As in the case of clams, the 

for such illness is not definitely known, but it is probably due to the 
occasional presence in oysters of some poisonous body due to dis 

or a similar cause. An European investigator reached the conclusion — 
that oysters are generally diseased in the summer months, though the 
nature of the disease was not learned. He found that the diseased 
oysters possessed a characteristic milky appearance and that the liver 
was much enlarged, gray, and soft. . It does not seem probable that 
American oysters are generally diseased during the summer months, 
as many who live in the oyster-producing regions eat them throughout 
the year, yet in view of the fact that bad results from eating shellfish 
are more frequently noticed in the summer than in the cooler months, 
possibly because they spoil more readily, omitting them from the bill of 
fare during the summer seems a wise precaution. Oysters dead in the 
shell or those which are decomposed should under no circumstanéeg 
be eaten. When removed from the water good oysters close the shell, 
move when touched, are of normal size and color, and have a cleag 
fluid inside the shell. In the case of oysters dead when taken from 
the water, the shells remain open, while those which are decomposed 
are discolored and very soft, have a stale odor, and show a blackish 
ring on the inside of the shell. 

Oyster beds should be free from sewage pollution, and oysters 
when ‘‘ floated” or ‘‘ fattened” should never be placed in water con- 
taminated by sewage. Severe illness and death have resulted in many 
cases from eating raw oysters contaminated with sewage containing” 
typhoid fever germs. : 

It is only just to say that the dangers from parasites, micro-organ- | 
isms, ptomaines, and uncleanly surroundings are not limited to fish, © 
Under conditions which favor the growth of the micro-organisms, meat 
and other highly nitrogenous animal foods undergo decomposition | 
resulting in the formation of ptomaines. Animal parasites may be 
acquired from flesh of various kinds if not thoroughly cooked, pro- 
vided, of course, the flesh is infested. This danger is reduced by proper 
inspection. Vegetable foods also may become contaminated in varie 
ous ways. The importance of measures to secure pure and wholesome 
food can hardly be overstated. The best interests of the people” 
undoubtedly demand a strict and impartial supervision by public offi. 
cers of the sale of food products. % 


[A list showing the titles of all Farmers’ Bulletins available for distribution will be 
sent free upon application to a Member of Congress or the Secretary of Agricul 
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